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kr Crraduation 


give an Accurate 


Watch 


There is one gift of which 


every graduate is inevitably 


and most justly proud—a handsome watch. 


WATCH has beauty, it has elegance, it has 
lasting value. But a gift-watch must have two 
further qualities —accuracy and dependability. And 
these are the distinguishing characteristics of the 


Hamilton Watch. 


In a fine timepiece, accuracy is indeed the prime 
requisite. It is the outstanding achievement of the 
Hamilton—the quality which has won for it the 
name —“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy.” It is, 


in fact, so accurate that it is preferred by most 


American railroad men. 

The Hamilton Watch has an in- 
herent dependability, too, that justly 
sets it apart from other watches. If 
you could see the watch in the process 
of making, you would realize why this 
is so. Each tiniest screw and pivot, 
each balance wheel and spring, is 
fashioned to that minute precision 
which insures the accuracy and de- 


pendability of the Hamilton Watch. 


This smart new Hamilton model with its 

rigid bow reflects the latest style touch in 

case design. Green or white filled gold 
with 17-jewel movement. Price $50 


MAY we not send you our two in- 
formative booklets, “The Time- 
keeper,’ which illustrates Hamilton 
Watches at prices from $48 to$ 685, 
and “The Care of Your Watch’’? 
Address Hamilton Watch Com- 


pany, 


901 Columbia Avenue, 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. 


The Hamilton Master- 
piece has a superb 23- 
jewel movement and is 
cased in 18k white or 
green gold with beautiful 
hand carving. Theraised 
numerals are of 18k gold. 
Price $250 


Hamilton Engraved 
Cushion-shaped Strap 
Watch—in green or 
white filled gold, $52; or 
in 14-karat gold, $77 


The new Hamilton Fill- 
more has a touch of 
elaboration through the 
gracefully chased bow. 
In white or green filled 
gold case with 17-jewel 
movement. Price $50 


ie Ipaaennel offers a splendid selection of 

17-jewel thin models in cases of white or 

green filled gold, plain or chased. The prices range 

from $48 to $57, with a particularly attractive 
group at 


f amiltond iat — Railroad Accuracy 
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DUMAS 


* Short / 
Stories: 


Ee 


IN A SINGLE BEAUTIFUL VOLUME 


tle thunders and crashes on 
these most exciting pages 
in all literature. 

No other man knew quite so well 
how to stir the blood of his read- 
ers. No other man has so deftly 
captured the spirit of the duel 
—the duel for honor, for free- 
dom, for a lady’s love. 

Alexander Dumas took history for 
his background and upon that 
mighty canvas painted the loves 
and hates, the passions, lusts and 
adventures of the most colorful 
group of heroes and heroines ever 
conceived in the mind of a single 
man. The scope of his genius is 
tremendous, from boudoir to bat- 
tle field. Picked armies charge 
at his command, hacking each 
other to pieces in blind fury. 
Lone gentlemen of fortune ride 
in tattered splendor through al- 
most certain death, supported 
only by the quickness and keen- 
ness of their slender blades. 
Mobs armed with axes and 
scythes fight their way to lib- 
erty through rivers of blood. 

Here is adventure as it was 
lived at the time of Napoleon, 
Cagliostro, Moliere, Corneille 
and Richelieu. Adventure as 
you like it, 


Te roar and turmoil of hat- 


MORE THAN 200 


SHORT STORIES 


In this one beautiful book 
have been collected more 
than 200 stirring short 
stories by the most daring 
and powerful writer the 
world has ever known. 


Never before have the 
short stories of Alexander 
Dumas been collected in 
this way. Never before have Dumas lovers had access to 
all of these stories in any set of his books ever published! 
The editors of this collection have sought the material 
everywhere! From little known sources, from rare edi- 
tions long out-of-print, from the dusty shelves of old book 
shops, hidden for years from the public who sought them, 
have come these short, fascinating tales by one of the 
world’s mightiest geniuses. 


Read it FREE! 


Send the coupon for your copy of this marvelous book at once. 
You need not keep it if you do not want it after five day’s read- 
ing. But to adequately judge its many features you must have it 
in your hands to read at your leisure, 


Examine the limp Fabrikoid, beautifully grained binding; 
see how its deep maroon color andthe gold stamping harmonize with 
and add richness to your tabletop. Note the strength and opacity 
of the fine India paper; see how easily the clear-faced type may 

read; scan the book’s contents and read some of the fiery 
short stories. Then, after one week, either return the book or remit 
the amazingly low price named in the coupon. We know you will 
want this Dumas, but if, after you have examined it thoroughly, 
it does not meet your expectations, you need not keep it and 
the approval privilege has cost you nothing. 


ALL OF THESE TITLES 
AND MANY MORE 


Courtship of Jo- 
sephine and 
Napoleon 

The Slaughter 

Hannibal 

A Duel 

Madame Du Bar- 


ry 

The Wedding 
Night 

Marat and Rous- 
seau 

Storming the 
Bastile 

The Cabaret 

Career of a Cour- 
tesan 

Night of Horrors 

A Modern As- 
pasia 

Tactics of Love 

The Drowner 

A Glimpse of 
Paris 

A View of the 
Terror 

Monomania 

Fight of S&t. 
Cloud 

Straw 

The Madman 

Sword and Pistol 

The Blood Union 

Anne of Austria 

The Scarlet 
Sphynx 

Fate of a Regi- 
cide 


The Smuggler’s 
Inn 

Lady Hamilton 
and Admiral 
Nelson 

Conquest of Circe 

Cannibals 

Ransome of Isa- 
belle 

A Brigand’s 
Faith 

A Perennial 
Venus 

Glory of Love 

Assasination 

Bastard of Wal- 
deck 

The Queen’s Per- 
fumer 

Madamoiselle 

A Female Defend- 
er 

The Corsican 
Brother 

Narcotic 

Dream 

The Big Spider 

A Bal Masque 

The Regent’s Re- 
venge 

The Tenth Muse 

Regal Love 

Paradise for Hell-” 

The Italian Lover 


The Sacrifice of 
Beauty 


a 
od 


WALTER J.BLACKCA. @ 
Madison 


mM 


Avenue 


WEW YORK CITY. NY 


* 


¢ 


« 


Walter J. Black Co., 


(Dept. 56) 


171 Madison Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send me for free examina- 

tion your new one-volume edition of Alex- 

ander Dumas’ Short Stories, more than 1,000 

pages of fine India Paper, printed in large, 

clear type; limp, maroon Fabrikoid binding, 

stamped in 22 kt. gold. I will either return the 

, at your expense or send you $5.45 in full pay- 
ment within one week. 


¢ eoneeee: Perri 
oo seeeeeeeces 


_ Address 


[ 


Mark X here if you prefer your copy bound in Persian Moroco. 


] . 
Add $1.50 to the price. Same approval privilege. 


L 
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Ask 
your Dentist 
. - then your 
Druggist 


Pe your own dentist what he 
thinks of Ipana Tooth Paste. 
He knows it—in fact, the dentists 
of America, by recommendation, first 
gave Ipana its start toward the 
nation-wide success it has made. 


Then, when your dentist approves, 
get a tube of Ipana from your drug- 
gist. Brush your teeth and gums 
with it twice a day. You'll have clean- 
er teeth, health- ; 
ier gums—and 
you'll enjoy itsde- 
licious taste every 
time you use it. 
© 1927 


Tooth Paste 


_ OL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


LETTERS 


Character v. Show 


Sirs: 

In answer to Herbert Milton Maxwell 
(Time, May 23) relative to his “$1,000,- 
000.00 Car,”* I would beg to state that I 
am happy to believe that President Coolidge 
recognizes the difference between Character 


and Show.... 
H. Coutter Topp 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Not Snobbish 


Sirs: 

I am a plain man, neither snobbish nor 
proud, and content to be so. As such 
thank you for publishing the letter [TimeE, 
May 23] in which Mr. Herbert Milton Max- 
well so cogently points out that since the 
President of Mexico has a private train 
costing $375,000 our own President should 
not go about as might a “drummer” or 
“traveling salesman.”’ 

My father was English and I cherish the 
hope that the country of my birth may 
yet achieve the poise and dignity which 
mark and distinguish the land of my in- 


heritance. 
BRAMBURN SMYTH 
Chicago, II. 


Auto Races 


Sirs: 

I am writing to inquire why you have 
discontinued your heretofore accurate and 
interesting accounts of the major auto- 
mobile races in America? Certainly America 
excels in the manufacture of racing cars, 
and unfortunately that sport is one of the 
most slighted of all of the competitive 
sports. 

At one time, your magazine contained 
the most complete accounts of all of the 
races. Yet this season, several records 
have been made, and you seem to be en- 
tirely oblivious of the fact. Yet you devote 
many lines to accounts of minor pugilistic 
activities which to me are far less interest- 
ing, and can be obtained from any news- 
paper. 

I am very pleased with Time, and read 
it thoroughly. I trust that you will try 
and continue your reports of racing, and 
shall look forward to seeing them again. 


Puitip M. CHANCELLOR 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Let Subscriber Chancellor see 
this week’s Sport page.—Eb. 


Men Flayed 


Sirs: 

I can picture you, I can just picture you! 
Your attitude [Time, May 30] toward the 
Illinois Women’s Golf Club for women only 
gives you away completely. Do you think 
women fear male criticism whether they 
wear knickers or hoop-skirts to play golf? 
Never believe it! No, but women are 
sick and tired of having to share golf 
clubs with rude men, men with fat stom- 
achs and dirty cigars, dirtier language, 
boasting, conceit, overbearing attitude on 
the course when they drive right into 
women who are playing and treat us like 
lepers. They cannot hit decent shots or 
act decently. Half the time they are 
drunk while playing and debauch the little 
eaddies with their stories and actions. It 
is to get away from all that kind of thing 
that the Chicago women are having their 
own club, I’m certain. Wearing knickers 
has nothing whatever to do with it and 

*An error. Mr. Maxwell asked: “Is there 
a man or woman in the U. S. who would 
have less respect for our President if he 
traveled in the world’s finest private train, 
costing perhaps $1,000,000 ?”—Eb. 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio under the act of March 38, 1879. 
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Bell & Howell 


LO 


Automatic 


MOTION 
PICTURE 
CAMERA 


for Real Summer Thrill 
take MOTION PICTURES 


with this camera 
YZ you go boating, fishix 


riding,swimming, golfing—you'r 
missing the biggest thrill of all if you fii 
to takeyourown Filmo motion picturs 
It’s so easy! Simply look throug 
Filmo's spy-glass viewfinder and pres 
the button. Two simple operation 
That’s all. And you are taking moviesa 
sharp and clear as those shown in bes 
theatres everywhere. No focusin 
cranking, tripod or other inconvenience 
In Filmo you find exclusive feature 
developed by Bell €& Howell’s 20 yean 
experience in making cameras ani 
equipment used by leading motion pic 
ture producersall over the world, Th 
Filmo booklet,sent on request,describe 


these features in simple language. 
Eastman Safety Film {16 mm.}—in the yellov 
box—used in Filmocamera is obtained at practically 
all stores handling cameras and supplies. First cos 
covers developing and return postage to your door 


Write for descriptive Filmo booklet ‘‘What You 
SeeY ou Get”’ telling the whole interesting story. 


RBELL & HOWELL CO. 


1818 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
NewYork - Hollywood - London « Established 190! 
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“You Didn’t Say a Single Word 


OW could I? I didn’t even know 
what they were talking about.” 
“Well, Ralph, 

that.” 

“But how was I supposed to know that 
they were going to talk literature and art? 
If they had discussed real estate, I could 
have chatted with them easily—all even- 

”» 
ng ihe 


“Business, always business! If you were 
a big enough real estate man you’d know 
how to forget business and talk of other 
things in company!”’ 

“IT never felt so uncomfortable in my 
life,’ he said ruefully. ‘‘Couldn’t even 
follow the drift of things. What was all 
that discussion about some poet who was 
killed in the war?” 


“Really, Ralph—you should keep more 
abreast of things. I was surprised that 
you didn’t contribute at least one idea or 
opinion to the whole evening’s discussion.” 


I wouldn’t brag about 


He turned to her, curiosity and admira- 

tion mingling in his smile. ‘You were 
certainly a shining light tonight, Peg! 
You made up for me, all right. "Where 
did you ever find out all those interesting 
things?”’ 


Many Wives Are Keeping Pace 
With Successful Husbands 
—This Pleasant Way 


Peg was grateful for her 
praise. But instead of answering 
question, she smiled enigmatically. 

He moved closer, glad to have diverted 
attention from himself. ‘You were the 
Prettiest and cleverest woman at that 
dinner, dear!’? he said. 

“Just for that”? she beamed, “I’m going 
to tell you why I was able to join in the 
conversation tonight- and you were not.” 

Oh, that’s easy,” he said, man- like, 

fou get more time to read than I do.” 


‘Is that so!’ she retorted. “I don’t 
get the chance to read a good book from 


husband’s 
his 


All Evening” 


one month to the next. But I’ve solved 
that problem. I have those two remarkable 
companion volumes—The Scrap Book and 
the Nets Book of Elbert Hubbard.” 

“Scrap Book—Note Book? 
they, Peg?”’ 

“Well, the Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book 
is like a whole library condensed into one 
fascinating volume. It contains the best 
thoughts of the best minds of the last four 
thousand years—the ‘high lights’ you know.” 

“That sounds interesting. Tell me more 
about it.” 


She Tells Him About the 
Scrap Book 


And so she told him how Elbert Hubbard 
many-sided genius, began a scrap book in 
youth and kept it throughout life. How 
he added only the choicest bits of in- 
spiration and wisdom—the ideas that 
helped him most—the greatest .thoughts 
of the greatest men of all ages. How the 
Scrap Book grew and became a priceless 
collection of little masterpieces. How it 
was published, after Hubbard’s death... 

“Imagine it!” she said. “You can get 
in a few minutes’ pleasant reading each 
evening what it took Elbert Hubbard a 
whole lifetime to collect!” 


What are 


“Sounds mighty interesting to me. What 
about that Note Book... Is it something 
different?” 

“Yes, entirely different.” 


The Note Book Written 
by Hubbard Himself 


“IT never read anything more inspiring 
than the Elbert Hubbard Note Book” 
she said. And she told him how Hubbard 
had never let an idea escape, but jotted it 
down instantly. How he read, and thought, 
and wrote—and how his most pungent, 
brilliant and inspiring ideas have been 
collected in a Note Book and published 
by his son, Elbert Hubbard II. 


“This Note B 
TIME, June 6, 


ook is filled with epigrams, 
1927 


impressions, mottoes, wit, ideas” she told 
him. “It represents the golden coinage of 
Hubbard’s lifetime, the fruit of his brilliant 
mind—the ideas that brought him success 
in whatever he undertook. If you read 
in the Scrap Book and the Note Book 
occasionally, you’ll never be uncomfortable 
in company again. You'll be able to talk 
as intelligently as anyone.” 


May We Send You Both .‘or 
FREE Examination? 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book radiates 
inspiration from every page. It contains 
ideas, thoughts, excerpts, poems, passages— 
selected from the master thinkers of all 
ages. It represents the dest of a lifetime 
of discriminating reading, contains choice 
selections from 520 great writers. There 
is not a commonplace sentence in the whole 
volume. 


The Elbert Hubbard Note Book is written by 
Hubbard himself, It is a book of wisdom, destined 
to inspire generations of men to think for themselves 
and to achieve distinction. 

Both books are fine examples of Roycroft book- 
making. They are bound alike in scrap-book style 
and tied with linen tape. The type is set Venetian 
style—a page within a page—printed in two colors 
on fine tinted book paper. 


Examine both these remarkable volumes at our 
expense! The coupon entitles you to the special 
five-day examination. If you are not delighted, 
enchanted, inspired—you have the privilege of 
returning the books within 5 days of receipt, and the 
examination will have cost you nothing. We urge 
you to use this special coupon NOW. Wm. H. Wise 
& Co. Roycroft Dacadieters, Dept. 46, 50 West 47th 
Street, New York City. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 46, 50 West 47th Street, New York City. 

You may send me for five days’ free examination 
a copy of The Note Book of Elbert Hubbard, and a 
copy of the famous Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book— 
both in cloth-lined butcher- paper binding. I will 
either return the books or | will send $2.90 plus a 
few cents postage when I decide to keep them and 
30 days later $2.90 in full payment and owe you 
nothing. 


0 A few copies of the Note Book and Scrap Book are 
available in a sturdy binding of semi-flexible basket- 
weave buc kram, for only $1 per volume additional. 
Please check in this square if you want this sturdy 
binding with the same return privilege. 





you ate 


Suave 
Try this 
New way! 


A TOUGH BEARD and a tender face put a 
big responsibility on a razor. Evena keen 
edge needs all the help you can give it. But 
there is a new shaving cream that makes any 
razor work faster and smoother. It is uncom- 
promising with unruly whiskers but mild and 
soothing to the tenderest skin. 


Fougére Royale is its name. It was made for 
the man who is inclined to be fussy about 
his face. 

Fougére Royale (Royal Fern) Shaving Cream 
absorbs brushesful of water and whips up a 
close, fine-textured, beard-softening lather 
with the refreshing odor of Royal Fern. 


Ask your druggist today for the fifty-cent tube 
of Fougére Royale, or a trial tube will be sent 
to you without charge if you will use the 
coupon below. 


Fougere Royale AFTER-SHAVING Lotion 

is a boon to tender faces, soothing and restor- 

ing moisture to the skin. It is new but most 
good druggists have it—75c. 


yale 


ugere 
Shaving Cream 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 


Shaving Cream, 50c; 
After-Shaving 
tion, 75c3 
Shaving Stick, 75c3 
Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 
Facial Soap, 50c. 


HOUBIGANT, Inc. Dept. T-15 
539 West 45th Street, New York City 


I want to try Fougére Royale Shaving Cream. 
You may send me a trial tube—no charge. 


Name - 


anyway, I’m sure no member of the IIli- 
nois Women’s Golf Club here would be so 
vulgar as to wear knickers at any golf 
club, even in the middle of the night. 
ROSALIE EVANS 
Chicago, Ill. 


Roads for Women 
Sirs: 

At last something good has come out of 
Chicago (Time, May 30]. I wish we could 
herd the women of this city off onto a 
golf course of their own and leave them 
there forever with their high heels on 
the greens and chattering on the tees. 
More power to Chicago! The thing should 
be carried further too. I’m for special 
women’s elevators in office buildings, so 2 
man doesn’t get his lungs full of sickening 
face powder. Seriously I am! And what 
a blessing it would be if there were roads 
“for women only!” Put all the old hens 
and nice young things and horn-rimmed 
stickle-backs and back-seat drivers off on 
a boulevard of their own and let them ball 
up their own traffic and smash each others’ 
fenders and scream and stick out their 
tongues to their hearts’ delight. Yours 
for segregation of the impossible sex. 

STANLEY BLOODGOOD 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Handsprings, Headsprings 
Sirs: 

I note in Time, May 16 that you refer 
to my 70th birthday anniversary as being 
celebrated with ‘‘able handsprings and head- 
springs,” and the erudite commenter in a 
footnote says that the latter “is a spring 
performed by lying on the back and then 
jumping to the feet, the weight of the 
body coming at first upon the head and 
shoulders.” 

The movement you describe, and which 
I did, is not a spring, but a snap-up from 
the back, the upward impetus being given 
by a quick pressure of the back of the 
head against the ground. 

The headspring, which, also, I did 
among other turns, is an entirely different 
movement. The acrobat stands erect on 
his feet, bends forward until the top of 
his head touches the ground and springs 
over to his feet after the manner of the 
handspring; but hands do not touch the 
ground, nor shoulders, nor any part of the 
body except the top of the head. 

That which made my performance on 
May 1 at all notable was the somersaults 
forward and backward in the air; that is, 
clean turns from feet to feet without the 
interposition of any part of the body.* 
This performance was simply incidental 
with me, as I have been doing all these 
turns for something like 60 years, and ex- 
pect to continue doing them some years 
longer. 

IrRvinc K. Ponp 

Pond & Pond, Martin & Lloyd (Archi- 

tects) 

Chicago, Ill. 


Pouch 
Sirs: 

- . . When I meditate on the awful 
junk that I carry around in my pouch 
masquerading under the name of “maga- 
zines” and so forth, I often wonder why 
apparently sane people do not take the $5 
that they annually spend for a number of 
worthless publications, and concentrate that 
amount on a subscription to Time. Every 
time I’ve sent you $5 I have received $95 
worth of knowledge. 

Harry KIMPTON 
Carrier No. 2 (P. QO. Dept.) 
International Falls, Minn. 


Temptation 
Sirs: 

. . . My reason for terminating my sub- 
scription is rather a compliment to your 
effective condensation (subject to the above- 
mentioned difficulty which I ascribe to 
faults). My real reason for terminating 
the subscription was the temptation to 
read, and the tremendous tax on my oth- 
erwise fully absorbed time of yielding to 
this temptation. 

I found it necessary to terminate the 
subscription in order to so apportion my 


*For these “turns,” Acrobat-Architect 
Pond employed a spring board.—Eb. 
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Garter 


The Agrippa Web Boston is made as 
a garter should be made,—ventilated 
open mesh web with non-skid back 
which prevents slipping even when 
worn very loose. 


At stores evoerywhere—50 cents a pair 
George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 
How Did Your Garters Look This Morning? 


SANFORDS 8 5 


= ‘ 


INK ERASER 


that will Remove 
OLD Writing and Blots 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY 
HOUSEHOLD 


A recipe for sheer 
contentment 


One “Old Town Canoe.” One shining 
inland lake. One well-seasoned partner. 
Two bags of duffle. 

Stow the duffle amidships as your partner 
takes his place in the bow. Now ease the 
“Old Town” onto the lake and hop aboard. 
Stroke the water gently with your paddle— 
deep easy strokes. Soon, perhaps, you'll 
find yourself whistling softly to the rhythm 
of your swing. 

“Old Town Canoes” glide forward at the 
slightest dip of the blade. Strong and 
sturdy too. Priced $58 up. From dealer 
or factory. 

Free illustrated catalog shows sailing 
canoes, square stern canoes for outboard 
motors, dinghies, etc. Write today. Oxp 
Town Canoe Co.. 1756 Main Street, Old 
Town, Maine. . 


‘Old Town Canoes 
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This Is the Emblemofthe 
Oil Heating Institute 


It is the symbol of satisfactory 
public service in oil heating. 
Only the manufacturers who 
are members of the Oil Heat- 
ing Institute are permitted to 
use it. 

These manufacturers have 
earned their membership 
through the enthusiasm of 
thousands of home owners 
whom they have provided 
with efficient and dependable 
oil heating. 

This symbol protects you, and 
it will be protected, on your 
behalf, by the Oil Heating 
Institute. 


not tomorrow! 
Satisfactory Oil Heating Is Here NOW 


04" important announcement 
issued to every home owner 
by the Directors of the Oil Heat- 
ing Institute. 


No modern improvement in the home 
has had such a spontaneous and hearty 
welcome as oil heating. All agree that 
itis most beneficial to the health and 
comfort of every member of the family. 


Oil heating is automatic and uniform. 
Itisso clean! So healthful! So steady! 
It more than pays for itself in peace 
of mind. This modern miracle of home 
comfort simply antiquates yesterday’s 
crude, untidy, unsanitary, exasperating 
methods. 


Oil Heating Institute Formed 
in Public Interest 


To give the public a full and accurate 
understanding of the many benefits of 
oil heating, the Oil Heating Institute 
was founded. It is composed of leading 
manufacturers of oil heating equipment 
who have a combined invested capital 
of over $40,000,000. They are well 
organized, soundly financed and thor- 
oughly qualified in experience, technical 
skill and manufacturing ability to render 
ey satisfactory service to the 
public, 


These manunacturers realize that do- 
mestic oil heating is of nation-wide in- 
terest and importance. Every one is 
teking to learn more about this 
wonderful home convenience. It is the 
agreed policy of the members of the 
Oil Heating Institute to serve the public 
not only in providing equipment, but in 
‘suring permanent heating satisfaction. 


Hence the organization of the Oil 


The Amazing Growth of 
Oil Heating 


Over 500,000 homes now 
enjoy this proved 
convenience 


Oil heating has proved even more 
popular than the automobile. In 
the tenth year of the automobile 
industry, manufacturers placed 
$12,000,000 worth of cars on 
American roads. 


In the tenth year of the oil heat- 
ing industry, just closed, over 
$75,000,000 worth of oil heating 
equipment was installed in Ameri- 
can homes. 


During 1926 alone, approximate- 
ly 100,000 homes were equipped 
with oil heating systems. 


It is estimated that 250,000 do- 
mestic oil heating systems will be 
installed during 1927 in order to 
meet the demand for clean, de- 
pendable, automatic oil heating. 


The chief activity of the Institute is to 
serve as a national clearing house for 
accurate and helpful information on 
this modern method of heating. 


The Oil Heating Institute is fully quali- 
fied to guide the betterment of oil heat- 
ing service. 

The Oil Heating Institute offers the pub- 
lic the benefit of the accumulated ex- 
perience of all its member companies. 
Working with it are international au- 
thorities on oil and oil combus- 


trained in the requirements of satisfac- 
tory oil heating. 


Furthermore, the Oil Heating Institute 
numbers among its associate members 
the leading oil companies which are co- 
operating to deliver furnace oil and fuel 
oil efficiently and economically. 


Leading manufacturers of electrical de- 
vices and automatic control equipment 
are also associate members. They are 
actively engaged in furnishing the most 
efficient and up-to-date application of 
electrical power and automatic opera- 
tion to oil heating. 


This means that these responsible com- 
panies, with their technical skill and 
manufacturing experience, are support- 
ing the efforts of the Institute and its 
members in providing the satisfactory 
equipment and oil heating service which 
are now available. 


The Oil Heating Institute has prevered 
a non-technical 80-page Book which 
contains the latest information regarding 
tested and proved methods of oil 
heating. This bookis written by leading 
authorities, and gives complete instruc- 
tions for the selection of oil heating 
— It will be sent to any one 
who returns this coupon, together with 
ten cenis to cover mailing costs. 


Send in the Coupon TODAY! 9% 
ee : eo” 


How to select 
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equipment, 
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Heating Institute, not for profit, but as 
acentral and unbiased bureau for re- 
search and information. 


Copyright 1927, by Oil Heating Institute 
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Products that Talk 

VERY PRODUCT of quality has 
E personality —distinctive char- 
acteristics whick individualize it. 
And yetthereal personality ofmany 
products is never really known. 

Making products “‘talk” has 
been our business for years. 

Automobile accessories, vacu- 
um cleaners, electric refrigerators, 
hotels, pumps, meters, brass prod- 
ucts, steamship lines, are a few 
of those products and services 
which we have personalized totheir 


publics. 
We have a bulletin entitled, “If 
Your Product Could Talk,” which 


we will gladly send to any inter- 
ested executive on request. 


Ray D LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 
No. 8 WEST 40¢4 STREET 
New York, 


own time as to fulfill the many inexhaust- 
ible and recurring duties which constantly 
press upon me. 
CHarLes A. Boston 
Hornblower, Miller & Garrison 
New York, N. Y. 


Prevents Polish 


Sirs: 

My only possible objection to your paper 
is that it arrives at 11 a. m. Saturday 
morning when I am putting the finishing 
touches on my Sunday morning sermon. It 
almost prevents the final polish (if any) of 
my sermon. It requires two hours for me 


to read it all! 
L. H. Mount 


First Baptist Church 
Beaufort, S. C. 


Dutch Suggested 


Sirs: 


‘ Please run the picture of some 
great Netherlander on your front cover— 
best people on earth. . . 

A. V. SLOTEMAKER 
New York, N. Y. 


North Dakotans Suggested 
Sirs: 


to view some of North Dakota’s Congress- 
men or Senators photos on the front page 
of your magazine. 
GEORGE D. TRIPP 

Hettinger, N. D. 


Kings Suggested 


Sirs: 

I like to save my copies of Timp, not 
only for its news columns, but also for 
the portraits on the cover. Don’t you think 
it would be more in harmony with the 
general tone of the whole magazine if 


Cfrom Tournament toTea-iable 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


Food to last through the hardest set of 
doubles or the last rubber of bridge; a day 
at the office or one spent struggling with 


the servant problem—and to bring you 
through with muscles as active and brain 


as clear as when you started. 


Already famous as the ideal start to a 
healthful day, served hot or cold with 
milk or with fresh or stewed fruits and 
cream, Shredded Wheat is doubly delicious 


as an every-meal delicacy—for delightful 


hot dishes from chowders to omelets. 


The 


whole wheat is a welcome addition in flavor 
to your menus and in health to your 


diet. Send for 


“Health in Every Shred.” 


TIME, June 6, 


. I merely suggest, would be pleased 


only the really “famed” were pictured on 
the cover? Give us Kings, Presidents, 
Prem‘ers, other Statesmen, Scientists and 
such like. Leave others of relatively less 
importance or fame for the inner pages, 


E. KREUTZWEISER 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


Lindbergh Suggested 


Sirs: 

For accomplishing the outstanding his- 
torical and epoch-making event of crossing 
the Atlantic, I believe Charles A. Lindbergh 
was entitled to have his picture on the 
front page of your last issue. 


. F. BERTSCH 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Bannard Suggested 


Sirs: 

Let me suggest as a cover for Time: 
Otto T. Bannard if he isn’t too modest 
to pose. 

Who else could raise $15,000,000 for one 
of our 400 colleges? And he'll get five 
million more for Alma Mater Yale. 

GEORGE DOUGLAS MILLER 

Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


“Fancy Spellings” 


Sirs: 

What are “fancy spellings” in your opin- 
ion? Is plain, correct spelling to be 
considered “fancy”? Why did you sit Read- 
er Gibbon down so hard [Time, May 30]? 


T. K. SHEPHERD 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TIME meant no harshness toward 
Reader Gibbon. TIME merely de 
fended its policy of printing letters 
as received, misspellings dnd all. 

“Fancy spellings” are spellings 


employing unnecessary letters, as 


A shoe for the Club House 
as well as the Course 


The Bracken $10 


The “Bracken” is a Spalding 
golf shoe of tan calfskin, rein- 
forced across the instep by a 
saddle of brown calf. Lined with 
smooth, soft leather. Given the 
extra comfortable Spalding Non-* 


Slip Knob Rubber Sole. 


MM aabivg Ot 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
—and all principal cities 
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Made a Mistake 


Sirs: 

I thought I could get along without 
Time and the only reason I discontinued 
my subscription was on account of having 
numerous magazines, but I made a mis- 
take, as TIME gives me more news than 
all the others put together. I can read 
TIME in my spare moments and know all 
the news that is going on. 

Kindly renew my subscription for an- 
other year. 

E. L. LewitTH 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Nephew, Madagascar 


Sirs: 

I am not an ex-subscriber and hope never 
to be one! After I have read my copy 
I pass it on to my nephew, who gets all 
his material for his oral themes in high 
school from it, and then every month I 
gather up all my previous month’s issues 
and roll them up and se:.d them to Mada- 
gascar to my sister, an American mission- 
ary to that island, and when she _ is 
through with it she never sees it again for 
the other members of the mission promptly 
confiscate it and keep it circulating. 

DoroTHEA DAHL 

Moscow, Idaho 


Outweigh 


Sirs: 
The good qualities of Time outweigh the 
bad ones many times over. 
L. M. GILL 
New York, N. Y. 


Early 20’s 


Sirs: 

I have your circular letter of April 
20, and beg to inform you that I do not 
intend renewing my subscription to Time. 

I am about to state my objections, but 
before I do so will say that I am a young 
man in the early 20’s, was special corre- 
spondent to the Timber Trades Journal 
(of London, England), and was a success- 
ful free lance at the age of 18 years. To- 
day I.am about to become co-operating 
editor of the International Section of the 
American Friend, so that I think my ex- 
periences justify my criticisms. 

TIME is a very admirable paper in that 
it endeavors to present a short summary 
of the week’s news to its readers. Sev- 
eral of my friends who have seen the pa- 
per have remarked on this, but we have 
all condemned the half-witty style that you 
present your news with. Your titles are 
a point in mind, and are extremely dis- 
concerting to the serious student that en- 
deavors to have a handy record of present 
happenings in the world. 

I shall be very willing to renew my sub- 
scription when you decide to cut out this 
objectionable feature, and so will many 
others that I know. Although I am with- 
out figures I do not hesitate to say that 
the Literary Digest is eating its way into 
your circulation. 
Magazines” have not hesitated to make a 
drastic revision in their policy when they 
found that they were on the wrong track, 
and it will be to your credit when you de- 
cide to take the same bold step. 

I hope that same will be in the very 
near future, and will send you my subscrip- 
tion promptly when you.do so. 

JOHN O’HARTE 

Modoc Point, Ore. 


Should Worry 


Sirs: 

. - Don’t mind what the Babbittry says 
of you. You are all right. The only live 
newsmagazine in the country. TiME ob- 
viates the deadly dull wading through clip- 
ped newspaper opinions trying to be fair 
to everybody and telling you nothing. 

You should worry! 
JOHN PUTNAM 
West Haven, Conn. 
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Several of the “Quality - 


LOST: $35,000 


Te OTHER DAY a representative 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
walked into a business man’s office in 
answer to a telephone call. 


“T have sent for you because I am in 
serious trouble,” said the man. “I am 
on the verge of bankruptcy. 


“Fifteen years ago I had an opportunity 
to enrol with the Institute,” he went on. 
“But I was just out of college, making a 
good salary, and I expected_to get my 
experience out of my work. I did pretty 
well. I accumulated a small fortune.’ 


He hesitated. “It’s gone now,” he 
said. “In the last two months I — 
lost $35,000 in my business, and all 
because there are certain fundamental 
principles of business I thought I knew 


anda didn’t. 


“But it’s not too late,” he concluded. 
“T can get back that $35,000, and this 
time I won’t lose it. want to enrol for 
your reading course before another sun 
sets. 


Procrastination is the thief 


of cold hard cash 


It is the business of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute to prevent just such tragedies 
as this. How? By providing a means 
whereby a man may _ become familiar 
with a// the underlying principles of 
business. 


The young man of twenty with no re- 
sponsibilities to anyone but himself can 
perhaps afford to take a chance. 


But these are serious days, these days 
after thirty! The earning of money, once 
taken more or less lightly, has become 
vital. You want your wife to have every 
comfort this world offers. You want 
your children to have as good a chance 
as you had—a better chance. 


It is to mature men—men who not 
only want to succeed but must succeed— 
that the Institute appeals most strongly. 

For more than eighteen years it has 
been the privilege of the Institute to help 
men shorten the path to success; to 
increase their earning power, to make 
them masters of the larger opportunities 
in business. More than 300,000 men have 
profited by its training. 


Its Advisory Council consists of these 
prominent men: 

General Coleman T. duPont, the well- 
known business executive; Percy H. John- 
ston, President of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York; Dexter S. Kimball, 
Dean of the College of Engineering, 
Cornell University; John Hays Hammond, 
the eminent engineer; Frederick H. Hurd- 
man, Certified Public Accountant and 
business advisor; and Jeremiah W. Jenks, 
the statistician. 

The typical Institute man is—You 


You are probably over 30. The average 
age of Institute subscribers is 37. 


You have a wife; perhaps children, A 
majority of Institute subscribers are 
married. 

In other words, this training is especially 


designed for you. Will you let us tell you 
about it? 


Send for ‘‘Forging ahead in Business” 


Out of our experience we have prepared a 
book called “Forging Ahead in Business.” 
We should like to send you this book— 
free by mail, and without obligation, 


It is a cheerful, helpful book. It proves 
conclusively that a man’s responsibilities 
and income can be increased by a definite 
addition to his business knowledge, and 
it points the way. The coupon brings it 
to you. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 


857 Astor Place 


ALEXANDER HAMIL 


TON INSTITUTE 
New York City 


Send me at once the new revised edition of “*Forging Ahead in Business,” which ] 


may keep without charge. 


Business 
Address 


Business 
Position. 


| 
I 
| 
l Signature 
I 
I 
I 


Please write plainly 


Be cc AN i eR a a ce: 


In Canapa, address the Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg. ., Toronto 





The car conception which started 
the sweep of Chrysler to 4th place 


DAY, more emphatically than 

ever the finer Chrysler “70” is 

preeminently the 70-mile-plus 

quality car of its class—vogue-estab- 

lished and value-established as 

unique, alone and literally above 
competition. 


In planning the original “70” three 
years ago Walter P. Chrysler and 
his engineers conceived a smart, 
swift, fashionable car, which would 
be, to the public, a refreshing de 
parture from previous conven- 
tional design. 


It was the car conception which 
started the sweep of public accep- 
tance which, inthree years, has lifted 
Chrysler to 4th place among the 


CHRYSLER MODEL 


8g 





U 
world’s great | 
motor car manu’ 
facturers. 


Not a day has 
sinceensued that 
Mr.Chryslerand 
his associates 
have not striven 
to clinch the 
magnetic appeal 
of the finer “70”, 
with the result that today it is as 
new and as advanced over the or- 
dinary as it was at its introduction. 


Standardized Quality reflects itself 


in every phase of “70” construction 
and “70” performance. 


Finer, more exquisitely graceful 


NUMBERS 
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MEAN MILES 


OYANCY 


bodieswith military 
front and cadet 
visor — smaller 
wheels — greatet 
luxury of comfort 
—greater riding 
ease — rich uphol: 
stery — greater per’ 
fection of appoint 
ment — more at’ 
tractivecolorblend 
ings far in advance of current 
harmonies. « «© 5 «79 
Sport Phaeton $1495;Two-passenger Roadster (with 
rumble seat) $1495; Brougham $1525; Two- Passenger 
Coupe (with rumble seat) $1545; Royal Sedan $1595; 
Two-Passenger Convertible Cabriolet (with rumble seat) 
$1745; Crown Sedan $1795; f. o. b. Detroit, subject 0 
current Federal excise tax. * Chrysler dealers are in pos 
tion to extend the convenience of time payment. Ask 
about Chrysler’s attractive plan. « All Chrysler cats 


have the additional protection against theft of 
Fedco System of numbering. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


( .Comparisons between the_con- 
gratulatory-message styles of Presi- 
dent Coolidge and of Governor 
Alfred E. Smith were last week 
available when President and Gov- 
ernor sent greeting to the conven- 
tion of the Boys’ Club Federation 
in Syracuse, N. Y. 

Said the President: “Please 
give my greeting to the Boys’ Club 
Federation and my sincere good 
wishes for increased success in the 
work of training our boys for the 
responsibilities that will be theirs.” 


Said the Governor: “Greetings 
and best wishes for a_ successful 
convention of the Boys’ Club move- 
ment. I believe that the utiliza- 
tion of the spare time of our 
youth under trained leadership is 
one of the great needs of our day 


and generation.” 


Commentators observed that the 

Governor had used some 25% 
more words than the President. 
@ This summer while President 
Coolidge is catching trout, climb- 
ing mountains, viewing big horn 
sheep in the Black Hills (see be- 
low) his son John may be learn- 
ing that the Shakespearean sonnet 
consists of three quatrains and a 
couplet or that Richardson’s Pam- 
ela: or Virtue Rewarded was the 
first English novel. 

For John Coolidge will spend six 
weeks of his summer vacation tak- 
ing English courses at the summer 
school of the University of Ver- 
mont (the institution from which 
his mother was graduated in 1902). 
Last year, also, he pursued sum- 
mer studies, having been con- 
ditioned in sociology, but this year 
no such necessity is said to in- 
fluence him. He is reported to con- 
sider summer-schooling a pleasant 
way of spending a vacation. 


( “I wouldn’t miss them,” said 
Mrs. Coolidge. She referred to 
circuses, one of which she last 
week attended. After the main 
show ended, Mrs. Coolidge remain- 
ed for an added attraction: “daring 
performances of the world’s most 
famous cowgirls and cowboys.” 
Among her party were Cabinet 
Wives Mrs. Harry S. New, Mrs. 
William M. Jardine, Mrs. James 
J. Davis; also Mrs. Frank W. 
Stearns. 





Custer Park 


President Coolidge let it be known 
last week that Custer Park, S. D., 
had been chosen for his summer 
vacation. At once observers began 
to drape his choice with political 
significances. They pointed out that 
the decision had followed visits 
from Senator Peter Norbeck of 
South Dakota, self styled “Roose- 
velt Republican” and no intimate 
of the Old Guard. 

Politically speaking, indeed, Presi- 
dent Coolidge will be traveling 
“Out Where the Blues’ Begin.” 
Most South Dakotans are farmers, 
most farmers are disgruntled, most 
disgruntled among farmers are the 
farmers of South Dakota. From 
neighboring Nebraska comes  In- 
surgent-Republican Senator George 
W. Norris. It also Lappens that 
South Dakota holds i ; presidential 
primaries earlier th . any of its 
sister states, 


Thus observers sa. political sig- 
nificance in the Pi. sident’s vaca- 
tion. They predicted that farmers 
and farm-paper editors would make 
pilgrimage to the State Lodge, re- 
turn better disposed toward a Presi- 
dent whose hand they had shaken, 
whose trout they had consumed. 


Some 30 hours train-ride west of 
Chicago, close to the South Dakota- 
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Wyoming boundary line, stretches 
a mountain range known to the 
Indians as the Paha Sapa (Black 
Hills). Once they formed part of 
the Sioux Indian Reservation but 
when, in 1874, gold deposits were 
discovered, the red men were quick- 
ly served with notices to depart, 
Later the hills gave sanctuary to 
horse-thieves, cattle-rustlers and all 
manner of “wanted” men with 
biood on their hands and prices on 
their heads. Now the hills are 
subdued and subdivided, and popu- 
lous with tourists. The gasoline 
station has supplanted the wigwam 
and the can-opener is more potent 
than the Colt. 


In the Black Hills lies Custer 
Park, South Dakota’s 125,000-acre 
forest reserve. Famed for its elk, 
buffalo, trout, natural caves, bot- 
tomless lake, needle-like rock-for- 
mation, Custer Park offered high 
altitudes and cool breezes to the 
presidential tourist. 


The State Game Lodge (the park 
is owned by South Dakota) with 
more than 30 rooms was last week 
being prepared for the President’s 
occupancy. Past its porch elk, 
sheep and deer are réputed* to 
stroll. Almost at its door’is a 
stream stocked with rainbow trout: 
—a fish far more. sportive than 
Adirondack pike. As to tempera- 
ture, Senator Norbeck assured. the ~ 
President that he would “sleep un- 
der blankets.” The business head- 
quarters of the President will be 
at Rapid City, some 32 miles away. 
Here newspapermen will be located 
(not altogether to their liking’ as 
Rapid City is less cool than Custer 
Park and scenically less impres- 
sive) and here the President will 
hold his famed White House—now 
Summer White House—conferences. 

President Coolidge planned to 
leave Washington on June 13, to 
remain in the West until about 
Sept. 


W eathervane 


Should onetime Governor Frank 
O. Lowden of Illinois be inclined to 
grasp at straw votes, he might be 
pleased and proud at the indications 
of the first such political weather- 
vane reported in the 1927-28 cam- 


paign. 
Last week the Publishers’ Auto- 





easter Service (an organization 
supplying news items to 2,000 small- 
town weekly newspapers) published 
the result of a straw vote in which 
362,210 voters in 29 states named 
their men for the Republican and 
Democratic presidential nomination. 
Though President Coolidge ran first 
among the Republicans with 87,176 
votes, Mr. Lowden was a close sec- 
ond with 80,066 votes. Since Presi- 
dent Coolidge had the advantage 
that goes with incumbency of the 
office, observers were surprised at 
the Lowden showing. Mr. Lowden’s 
strength, however, was partly dis- 
counted by the fact that the vote 
represented rural sentiment. 

President Coolidge and Mr. Low- 
den together polled about 85% of 
the entire Republican vote (some 
200,000). Senator William Edgar 
Borah, pugnacious Idahoan, ran a 
poor third with 14,525 supporters, 
Vice President Charles G. Dawes re- 
ceived 9,938 and Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert C. Hoover, 8,445. 

Democrats polled some 160,000 
votes (40,000 less than the Repub- 
licans) with Alfred Emanuel Smith 
comfortably leading with 53,751. 
Senator James A. Reed, eloquent 
Missourian, ran second with 41,185. 
William Gibbs McAdoo, declared 
politically dead by Smith followers, 
stirred in his grave and captured 
87,245 ballots. Governor Albert 
Cabell Ritchie of Maryland, Wet 
champion of states’ rights, totaled 
26,113 and Governor Alvin Victor 
Donahey of Ohio, very dark horse, 
polled 3,766, 


THE CABINET 
Paper-Cutting 


Easterners in (say) Santa Fé, 

Mex., putting down a five-dollar 
bill for a pack of cigarets are likely 
to receive four large round silver 
dollars in their change. No animus 
is intended—Southwesterners are 
used to the silver dollars—solid, 
tangible, clanking evidence of 
wealth. A man with ten silver 
dollars weighting down his pockets 
may always be pleasantly consci- 
ous of his solvency. But Eastern- 
ers and the U. S. public in general 
have not taken kindly to the silver 
dollars which are deemed cumber- 
some, termed “cartwheels,” given 
with apology, received with re- 
luctance. 

Even less popular than the silver 
dollar has been the two-dollar bill. 
Blackamoor dice-wielders roll their 
eyes and shake their heads at get- 
ting the “unlucky” two-spot; super- 
stition everywhere has _ fastened 
forebodings upon it. Probably the 
prejudice against the two-dollar bill 
results from the ease with which 
it may be mistaken for and handed 
out as a one; at any rate, it is 
the least liked of all currency 
denominations. 

With the failure of the silver 
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dollar and the two-dollar bill to 
win universal favor, the Treasury 
Department found itself printing 
(in 1926) 227,566,949 sheets of 
currency, a large proportion of 
which was in the form of one- 
dollar bills. It is the one-dollar bill 
that has been the great staple of 
U. S. currency. Even the most 
modestly salaried individual can 
“flash a roll” of ones. Homely, 
democratic, sanctified by custom, 
the one-dollar bill has been taken 
to the , bosom, lovingly 
christened “bean,” “buck,” “berry,” 
“simoleon,” “iron man,” “smacker,” 
“plunk,” “rock,” “kelp” (always in 
the plural which employs no “s’; 
e. g. “14 kelp.”). Meanwhile the 
Treasury Department has found 
itself faced with a printing bill 
of millions of dollars yearly. It 
was costing money to make money. 

But last week Secretary of the 
Treasury Andrew W. Mellon found 
a way of lessening expense without 
changing national customs. He an- 
nounced that the dollar bills of 
the future will be considerably re- 
duced in size. The present bill 
measures 7.7 inches by 3% 
inches. The new bill will measure 
6% inches by 2% inches, therefore 
will be about an inch and one- 
half shorter and half an inch nar- 
rower. It will last longer because 
it will not have to be folded so 
much and each printing operation 
will produce 50% more notes. These 
two advantages of longer life and 
easier printing were expected to 
save the government some $2,000,- 
000 annually. Mr. Mellon said that 
the reduction in size will not make 
obsolete money-counting machinery 
and cash-registers now in use and 
that the small size bill has been 
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successfully used in the Philippines. 

The new dollar bill will not be 
released to the public for some 
twelve months and no “advance 
copies” will be issued. Later the 
paper-cutting process will be ap- 
plied to all bills up to the lordly 
$10,000 bill, U. S. currency’s larg- 
est denomination. 


Philosophy 


Citizens noted la8t week that 
the Atlantic Monthly for June car- 
ried an essay “In Praise of Izaak 
Walton” by no less a_ personage 
than Secretary of Commerce Her- 
bert C. Hoover. 

The vein was surprisingly light 
and fanciful coming from a chunky 
man so popularly associated with 
columned statistics, inanimate 
commodities and worried relief 
work. It postulated the pursuit 
of fish as a right rendered in- 
alienable to “all men (and boys)” 
by the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. It considered the mysteries 
and incantations of fishing, from 
spitting on angleworm segments 
to affixing trout cosmetics and 
bass liniments. It dwelt on _ pis- 
catorial beatitudes in a manner 
that quickly revealed Mr. Hoover 
as twices the fisherman Calvin 
Coolidge is said to be, and in a 
style that revealed Mr. Hoover 
as a reader of Poet Edgar Guest 
and probably other standard au- 
thors. 

His official self soon reminded 
Author Hoover to leave beatitudes 
and state his case, which he did 
with much clarity and despatch. 
The U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, he 
said, knows there are ten mil- 
lion U. S. fishermen. Its New 
Jersey reports suggest that each 
fisherman catches only 4.5 fish per 
annum. Mr. Hoover proposed an 
idea: 

“T submit that each fisherman 
ought to catch at least 50 fish 
during the season. I should like 
more than that myself, but that 
ought to be demanded as a min- 
imum ... provided it includes one 
big one for purposes of indelible 
memory, conversation and _ historic 
record.” 

But how to provide 500,000,000 
catchable fish? There are 291 
federal, state and private game- 
fish hatcheries, turning out an av- 
erage of 1,100,000,000 infant game 
fish annually. But infant game 
fish are prey to their cannibal 
elders. The loss of infant salmon 
is 99.77%. What is needed, what 
Mr. Hoover and his men _ have 
proved the value of, is fish nur- 
series, where infants may become 
fingerlings. Nurseries increase the 
infants’ survival chances to “about 
a 50-50 go.” 

There are only 36 game-fish 
nurseries in the country; and Mr. 
Hoover’s plea, as sportsman and 
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public servant, was that more nur- 
series be established by clubs, 
by individuals, by the Izaak Wal- 
ton League .and by the states, 
to rear to maturity the millions 


Mrs. ARTHUR L. LIVERMORE 
“Women become incoherent on the 


public platform.” 
(See col. 2) 
of tiny fry which the Department 
of Commerce furnishes free. 

Efficient, Mr. Hoover further 
recommended that all streams be 
surveyed and, where still possible, 
preserved from industrial pollu- 
tion. 

Philosophical, he concluded in a 
manner that should have earned 
him the thanks of many a citi- 
zen as well as of President Cool- 
idge himself. 

“We devote,” he wrote, “vast 
departments of government and 
great agencies of commerce and 
industry, science and invention, to 
decreasing the hours of work, but 
we devote comparatively little to 
improving the hours of recreation. 
We associate joy with leisure. We 
have great machinery to produce 
joy, some of it destructive, some 
of it synthetic, some of it mass- 
produced. We go to chain thea- 
tres and movies; we watch some- 
body else knock a ball over the 
fence or kick it over the goal bar. 
I do that and I believe in it. I 
do, however, insist that no other 
organized joy has values compar- 
able to the joys of the out-of- 
doors. We gain less from the other 
forms in moral stature, in re- 
newed purpose in life, in kind- 
ness and in all the fishing beati- 
tudes. We gain none of the 
constructive rejuvenating joy that 
comes from return to the solemn- 
ity, the calm and inspiration, of 
primitive nature. The joyous rush 
of the brook, the contemplation 


of the eternal flow of the stream, 
the stretch of forest and mountain, 
all reduce our egotism, soothe our 
troubles, and shame our wicked- 
ness....I1 am for fish. Fishing 
is not so much getting fish as it 
is a state of mind and a lure of 
the human soul into refreshment. 
But it is too long between bites; 
we must have more fish in propor- 
tion to the water.” 


Acute Shortage 


A native of Detroit met a friend 
on Broadway, Manhattan. 

“When are you going back to 
Detroit?” asked Fricad. 

“This evening,” said Detroiter. 

“No, no. Don’t do it. You had 
better stay over tomorrow and see 
the parade.” 

“What parade?” asked Detroiter. 

“Why, a woman is going to ride 
horseback from Columbus Circle to 
42nd St. dressed like Lady Godiva. 
You’d better stay over and see.” 

“Oh boy! Will I stay?” shouted 
Detroiter. “Why, I haven’t seen a 
horse for 20 years!” 

That the blasé dinner guests who 
tell this story are being more apt 
than risqué, was indicated by a 
report last week from Secretary 
William M. Jardine’s watchful De- 
partment of Agriculture. U. S. 
horses, said the report, and U. S. 
mules, are decreasing rapidly in 
numbers. Their population is 17% 
less than in 1920. The next five 
years will show a 30% or 40% re- 
duction of their present scanty 
number. Breeding, warned the 
Department, must be stimulated to 
meet what is already an acute 
shortage on farms where machinery 
is impracticable. 


WOMEN 


Incoherent 


That feminine volubility depends 
upon a limited and domestic audi- 
ence was last week maintained by 
Mrs. Arthur L. Livermore, hon- 
orary president of the Women’s 
National Republican Club of New 
York. Speaking at the Hannah 
Penn House, Philadelphia, to a 
conference of Republican women 
from eight states, Mrs. Livermore 
said: ‘Women become incoherent 
... on the public platform.... 
They are so accustomed to talking 
to husbands and brothers that 
they can’t seem to get used to 
talking to anyone else.” 


The conference endorsed Presi- 
dent Coolidge for another term; 
Mrs. Joseph Merritt, Connecticut 
State Senator, compared the 
President, not unfavorably, witlf 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Mrs. George Horace Lorimer of 
Philadelphia was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Republican Women of 
Pennsylvania. 


“God Made Us” 


The Woman’s Democratic Club 
of New York City, of which the 
1,700 members, like their civic sis- 
ters the country over, are dedicated 
to making politics “cleaner” and 
more reasonable, tried lately to elect 
a president. A Mrs. John Marshall 
Gallagher was a candidate. A Mrs. 
Hanna V. Imhof—despite gossip 
that she had said she would not 
have the presidency, even “on a 
silver platter”—was another. 

The nominating committee’s secre- 
tary announced three votes for 
Mrs. Gallagher, two for Mrs. Im- 
hof. Up rose an Imhofian and 
proved that the secretary had quite 
twisted the votes. They actually 
stood three for Imhof, two for Gal- 
lagher. 

A woman judge, famed Jean H. 
Norris, was called in to arbitrate, 
and a re-ballot caused by her stood 
Gallagher 4, Imhof 1. “Intimida- 
tion,” cried Imhofians. Justice Nor- 
ris, they said, was too friendly 
with Mrs. Gallagher. Justice Nor- 
ris denied the charge “as God is 
my judge.” To which Mrs. Imhof 
retorted: “It is common gossip 
that she is politically ambitious... .” 


This nomination squabble was as 
nothing, however, to the election 
squabble, which Mrs. Imhof took 
to the State Supreme Court last 
week. Mrs. Gallagher having been 
nominated four votes to one, her 
name alone was placed on the ballot 
by the committee. Yet when the 


MAGISTRATE JEAN H. Norris 
Too friendly with Mrs. Gallagher? 
club members voted, the result 
was: Imhof 127, Gallagher 127. A 


tie! One ballot was so poorly 
written that none could be sure 





whom it favored but it looked like 
an Imhof. What to do? 

“There were many brilliant and 
capable women ‘in the room,” said 
retiring President Mrs. John Enos 
Quinn; and it was at their sugges- 
tion that she, though she had al- 
ready voted as a common member, 
resumed her official capacity and 
cast another, deciding vote for Mrs. 
Gallagher. 

“Fraud!” cried Imhofians and 
took the case to court. 

Mrs. Quinn later admitted her 
parliamentary ignorance and error. 
Then she made a pronouncement 
to which there was none to take 
exception. “Before men made us 
voters,” she said, “God made us 


women.” 
HEROES 
Dewey, Lindbergh 


It may be true that heroes are 
made, not born. But it is a fact 
that many a hero has unmade him- 
self. 

Inhabitants of France, Belgium, 
England and the U. S., heaping 
glory, poetry and publicity upon 
25-year-old Captain Charles Augus- 
tus Lindbergh, found him _ so 
natural and so tactful that they 
predicted he would never unmake 
his fame. Was not the same im- 
mortality predicted for 61l-year- 
old Admiral George Dewey in 
1898? 

Dewey. Surely, it was a modest, 
a natural, a lovable, a_ well-pre- 
pared man who uttered the com- 
mand: “You may fire when ready, 
Gridley.” For seven days, the 
U. S.. waited for authentic news 
of this man’s victory. For 16 
months, the U. S. waited for its 
idol to come home and receive in 
person his righteous adulation. 
Some say that his welcome was 
the beginning of the spectacle era 
in the U. S.—a wood and plaster 
triumphal arch in Manhattan (re- 
puted to be “a labor of love’), 
massed flag waving and _ horn 
blowing, loving cups, a sword of 
honor from President McKinley, 
so much hand-shaking that the 
idol’s hand became painfully 
swollen. 

Then Admiral Dewey began to 
make what the public called “mis- 
takes.” When questioned about 
the home which popular subscrip- 
tion was building for him in Wash- 
ington, he said that he wanted 
only a modest house with a small 
dining-room seating 18  per- 
sons.... At 62, he married and 
deeded the house to his wife. The 
public became as spiteful as a 
cast-off mistress. ... The public 
Was ready to jeer in 1900 when 
Admiral Dewey responded to pres- 
sure and naively announced that 
he was willing to run for Presi- 
dent. Said he: “Since studying 
this subject, I am convinced that 
the office of the President is not 
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such a very difficult one to fill.... 
Should I be chosen for this exalted 
position, I would execute the laws 
of Congress as faithfully as I 
have always executed the orders 
of my superiors....I think I 
have said enough at this time, and 
possibly too much.” 


Admiral Dewey had not lost 
the modesty and sincerity of a 
hero; but the public had turned 
against him, had found him ridic- 
ulous. A typical newspaper head- 
line. cried: “Leaders Laugh at 
Poor Dewey.” His boom died. He 
seldom appeared on front pages 
until his death. His wood and 
plaster triumphal arch rotted, was 
not replaced by marble as orig- 
inally planned. Today, his Wash- 
ington house is a _ dressmaking 
shop. 


Lindbergh. It was a modest, a 
natural, a lovable, a well-prepared 
man whom Europe honored last 
week, while the U. S. swelled with 
pride and prepared a homecoming. 
Unquestionably, Captain Lindbergh 
is a more stimulating hero than 
Admiral Dewey ever was. He 
conquered alone—with only his 
monoplane; he had no Gridley, no 
escorting fleet. 


At Paris. President Gaston Dou- 
mergue pinned the cross of the 
Legion of Honor upon Captain 
Lindbergh, on the day of the mod- 
est remark: “It is much easier 
to fly from America to Europe 
than to fly from Europe to Amer- 
ica,” 


The French Chamber of Deputies 
cheered with gusto when U. S. Am- 
bassador Myron Timothy Herrick 
introduced Captain Lindbergh as 
“this new Ambassador of the Unit- 
ed States, whom France has so 
warmly taken to her heart.”* 


Nearly 500,000 men, women and 
children lined the streets to see 
the ambassador-conqueror on _ his 
way to the city’s official reception, 
on the day when Marshal Ferdinand 
Foch said to him: “Come right 
next to me and stand very straight, 
so that the whole world can see 
that you are bigger than I 
am.” Captain Lindbergh blushed, 
crouched. 


He climbed into a French fighting 
plane, a 300-horsepower Nieuport; 
did loop-the-loops, head-spins, side- 
drifts, grapevines, fluttering-leaves 
over Paris, on the day he told 
French senators: “That [Atlantic] 
flight of mine has not done any- 
thing to advance the cause of civ- 
ilization. Yet I am not unaware 
that it marks a date... .” 

He arose at 6:30 a. m., worked 
on his own plane Spirit of St. Louis, 


*The New York Evening Graphic 
(Bernarr Macfadden’s sheetlet) went so far 
as to suggest that President Coolidge ap- 
point Captain Lindbergh ambassador-at- 
large to Europe. 
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at Le Bourget airport. Then he left 
the soil of France, circled the 
Eiffel Tower twice, flew low over 
the Are de Triomphe, dropped a 
farewell message on the Place de la 
Concorde. It read: ‘Good-bye, 
dear Paris. Ten thousand thanks 
for your kindness to me.” 


At Brussels. Having arrived 
promptly and greeted Albert, King 
of the Belgians, with: “I have 
heard much of the famous soldier- 
king of the Belgians”—Captain 
Lindbergh was decorated by his 
Majesty with the order of Chevalier 
of the Royal Order of Leopold. 
Next day, he flew to London. 


At London. More than 100,000 
people were waiting for Captain 
Lindbergh at the Croydon Aero- 
drome. They broke down police 
barriers, swarmed on the landing- 
field as soon as his plane was 
sighted. He swooped down looking 
for barren ground, saw none, re- 
turned skyward. On the second at- 
tempt, his plane touched ground, 
but was forced to rise again be- 
eause hero-worshipers insisted on 
dogging his path. His third attempt 
was rewarded with a clear field. 
Before he could climb out of his 
plane, the sea of the mob surround- 
ed him—bowling over women, leav- 
ing the official reception committee 
stranded in the distance. Finally, 
the police succeeded in roping off 
the Spirit of St. Louis, and Captain 
Lindbergh was carried by automo- 
bile to U. S. Ambassador Alanson 
B. Houghton and Sir Samuel 
Hoare, British Secretary for Air. 

Poetry. The ‘vision of a lone 
pilot in a grey bird (plane) over 
the yawning Atlantic caused many 
people to develop poetic ecstasy. 
The fruits of more than 200 inspi- 
rations reached the New York 
Times; the New York World re- 
ported 2% bushels of verse. But at 
Le Bourget, shortly after Captain 
Lindbergh landed a fortnight ago, 
there was a poet who squatted on 
the flying field to gain first-hand 
inspiration—like Francis Scott Key 
writing the Star Spangled Banner. 
The squatter was sleek Maurice 
Rostand, son of the late Edmond 
Rostand.* The results were disap- 
pointing, particularly when trans- 
lated into English. An excerpt: 


And it was a heart lost inthe wind 

Which braved aloft the salty 
breeze, 

And you lost not a single instant, 
Son of Evangeline. 

And you flew a day and a half 
Above the sea, above the earth; 

A day and half you did not sleep, 
Not even a second, 


Frenchmen wished that the fath- 
er, instead of the son, could have 
been on the field at Le Bourget. 

Darwin’s Delight. Arthur Bris- 
bane, Hearstling seer, certainly no 
poet, found other ways to comment 


*Unquestionably France’s most brilliant 
poet-dramatist, author of Cyrano de Ber 
gerac, L’Aiglon, Chantecler, 
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on Captain Lindbergh’s flight. One 
of the aviator’s chief regrets was 
that he had not been able to see 
a whale. “It is too bad,” said 
Mr. Brisbane, “for Lindbergh, fly- 
ing low to study spouting whale; 
the whale studying Lindbergh with 
its tiny eyes would have been a 
sight to delight Darwin.” 

U. S. Honors. When Captain 
Lindbergh arrives in the U. S., 
he will find Barnum-scale_ wel- 
comes wherever he goes—and 
U. S. railroad executives have of- 
fered him free transportation to 
any point. He will see his picture 
on U. S. Army recruiting billboards; 
his name in advertisements* for 
wrist watches, fountain pens, auto- 
mobiles, what not. He will discover 
that the New York Daily News 
(tabloid) has_ distribute sepia 
photographs of him, “ready for 
framing,” to its gum-chewing read- 
ers. He will see shopgirls wear- 
ing his features on their handbags, 
his monoplane models on their hats. 

He will be asked to journey to 
the “Summer White House” in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota, so 
that President Coolidge may per- 
sonally bestow upon him the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross. When 
Congress convenes in December, he 
will probably be awarded the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 

What to Do? Inhabitants of the 
U. S. have not been slow to outline 
Captain Lindbergh’s future for him. 
James Joseph Tunney, fighter, sug- 
gests that he make a fortune in 
cinema or vaudeville, while the 
making is good. Following this 
course, Captain Lindbergh could 
easily put away a nest egg of $1,- 
000,000 within a year. Will Rogers, 
funnyman and newspaper philos- 
opher, suggests that the U. S. 
Government give him a life pen- 
sion and a high position in the 
aviation service. Others believe 
that he should glorify the U. S. by 
new exploits, flights to Australia, 
to the South Pole, around the 
world. 

Meanwhile, Captain Lindbergh is 
saying little, waiting until he re- 
turns to the U. S. to make his 
plans. He has, however, denied 
the report that he will soon at- 
tempt a flight to Australia. He 
may return to the air mail service. 
He may enter the airplane manu- 
facturing business, perhaps in the 
Ryan Airlines, Inc., of San Diego, 
Calif., which built his monoplane. 
Said Benjamin F. Mahoney, pres- 
ident of the Ryan company: 
“Lindbergh flies, but he keeps his 
feet on the ground.” 


*Your chance to meet a glorious ad- 
venturer,”” sang out an advertisement of 
R. H. Macy’s department store, Manhattan, 
last week. The “amazing young man” on 
exhibition was not, of course, Captain 
Lindbergh; but was Richard Halliburton, 
engaged in autographing his athletic travel- 
_ The Glorious Adventure (Time, May 
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Frenchmen yearned for his father 
(See p. 12, col. 3) 


PROHIBITION 
Tourists, Excursionists 


Thirsty desert travelers often 
glimpse sparkling oases which van- 
ish on closer approach, are found 
to be mirages, optical illusions, 
frauds. 

So last week seemed the Ontario 
Oasis which last fortnight (TIME, 
May 23) beckoned so invitingly to 
parched U. S. throats. Ontario had 
gone wet, Ontario was easily ac- 
cessible, many a U, S.. citizen 
planned Canadian week-ends, mag- 
nificently moist. 

Then last week Chairman D. H. 
Hanna of the Ontario Liquor Com- 
mission made ominous pronounce- 
ment. Said he: “American _ visi- 
tors will be disappointed if they 
expect any big blowouts: in On- 
tario. Liquor cannot be bought 
without a permit and one-day tour- 
ists will not be able to get either 
permits or liquor.” He warned 
U. S. railroads, reported as hav- 
ing advertised special trains to 
Ontario that “excursionists” would 
not be given permits, would return 
dry, disappointed. 

Saddened, U. S. citizens again 
seanned the provisions of the On- 
tario liquor law. They found that 
although “regular” permits to pur- 
chase liquor required 30 days’ On- 
tario residence, there were also 
“tourist” permits which specified no 
residence requirement. It appeared 
that Mr. Hanna was making a dis- 
tinction, hitherto unthought of, be- 
tween “tourists” and “excursion- 
ists.” Just how long an excursion 
into Canada would have to last to 
constitute a tour, just when an 
excursionist, barred from purchas- 


ing liquor became a tourist, to 
whom alcoholic beverages would be 
freely dispensed, remained for the 
future to decide. 

Meanwhile the following Ontario 
liquor prices were tantalizingly an- 
nounced: 

Scotch whiskey (Black & White), $38.55 
per quart. 

Queen Anne whiskey, $3.75 per quart. 

Sandy McDonald Scotch whiskey, $3.55 
per quart. 

Beer (brands unspecified), 17¢ per 
pint, six pints for $1.00, six quarts for 
$1.75. 


Anti-Saloon 


Brewers, distillers, wine-makers, 
millions of moderate and immoder- 
ate U. S. drinkers might, 34 years 
ago last week, have grinned pity- 
ingly or sneered had they seen a 
newspaper item obscurely printed 
in the press of the period. Most of 
them probably did not see the item, 
for the newspapers of 1893 gave 
it no large headlines, no prominent 
position. It related that 14 min- 
isters, college professors and trades- 
men of Oberlin, Ohio, assembled in 
the library of Oberlin College, had 
founded a_ society to be known 
as the Anti-Saloon League. 

Last week five of the 14 original 
Anti-Saloon leaguers held re-union 
at Oberlin. They are: Dr. How- 
ard Hyde Russell, associate gen- 
eral superintendent of the League; 
Asariah D. Myroot, in 1893 and 
at present librarian of Oberlin Col- 
lege; J. T. Henderson, president 
of Oberlin College; Andrew C. 
Comings, bookseller; Rev. Henry 
Tenney of Webster Grove, Mo. 
They adopted resolutions giving 
thanks for the 18th Amendment 
and the Volstead Act, called upon 
the U. S. people to demand stricter 
enforcement of them, to resist any 
attempt at their repeal or nullifi- 
cation. This time their proceedings 
aroused few smiles or sneers. 

Of the 14 Anti-Saloon League 
founders, the Rev. Howard Hyde 
Russell may be isolated as “the 
Founder.” ast week indeed he 
dedicated a monument commemorat- 
ing a temperance speech made by 
Abraham Lincoln in 1846. The 
monument’s inscription contains, in 
large capitals, the name of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, in slightly larger cap- 
itals the name of Howard Hyde 
Russell, described as “Founder of 
the Anti-Saloon League.” 

Founder Russell was born at 
Stillwater, Minn.,; in 1855. He was 
first general superintendent of the 
League, started branches in 36 
states, traveled 50,000 miles a year 
for eight years. In 1915 he auto- 
mobiled from Manhattan to San 
Francisco on what was termed a 
“water wagon’ tour. A male 
quartet accompanied him on this 
trip. He is one of the founders 
of the World League against Al- 
coholism. 

Undoubtedly 


Founder Russell 





and the other surviving founders 
of the Anti-Saloon League had 
good cause for congratulat- 
ing one another. In their 1893 
charter they had stated both the 
aim which the organization later 
realized and the policy which made 
its success possible. Said the 
Charter: 


“The object of the League is the 
extermination of the beverage 
liquor traffic, for the accomplishing 
of which the alliance of all who are 
in harmony with this object are 
invited. The League pledges itself 
to avoid affiliation with any po- 
litical party as such and to main- 
tain an attitude of strict neutral- 
ity on all questions of public pol- 
icy not directly and immediately 
concerned with the traffic in strong 
drink.” 

It was this policy of being neith- 
er Republican nor Democratic but 
of converting both Republicans and 
Democrats to its views that distin- 
guished the Anti-Saloon League 
from that unfortunate political or- 
ganization the Prohibition Party. 


Obscure in its foundation, the 
Anti-Saloon League today is one of 
the nation’s most powerful organ- 
izations. Wets have termed it the 
Fourth Branch of the Government 
(legislative, judicial and executive 
being the other three); have roared 
against its “invisible power.”’ While 
its founders were meeting in Ober- 
lin, its present General Counsel, 
Wayne B. Wheeler, was announcing 
a funding-program of $300,000 a 
year for the next two years. Deny- 
ing that this money ($600,000 in 
all) was to be used against Wet 
presidential candidates, Mr. Wheel- 
er said that only the “moderate 
sum” of $50,000 would be used pol- 
itically, the remainder ($550,000) 
to be spent in “all the work” of 
the League. 


Commentators recalled that last 
July, Mr. Wheeler had testified be- 
fore a Senate committee (Chair- 
man, Senator James A. Reed of 
Missouri) investigating Pennsyl- 
vania campaign expenditures (TIME, 
July 5, 1926). He admitted that 
for “a few years” just before the 
passage of the 18th Amendment 
the League had spent about $2,500,- 
000 a year. From 1921-25, inclu- 
sive, the national body of the 
League (exclusive of _ state 
branches) had spent $2,583,320.66 
on prohibition enforcement. 


. . . 


In Indiana 


Last week imaginative Indianap- 
olis citizens pictured to themselves 
a scene which, fortunately, never 
actually took place. In their minds’ 
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His name eclipsed Lincoln’s 
(See p. 18, col. 3) 


eyes they saw a Prohibition officer 
tracking down a suspicious-looking 
individual whose coat-pocket bulged 
with a telltale protuberance. They 
saw him clap hand on this individ- 
ual’s shoulder, reach into the bulg- 
ing pocket and withdraw a bottle 
containing whiskey. And they saw 
the arrested individual turn upon 
his captor the face of Ed Jackson, 
Governor of Indiana. 


What basis existed for thus sup- 
posing Governor Jackson a law- 
breaker? Evidence from no less 
source than Indiana’s Attorney Gen- 
eral, Arthur L. Gilliom. Mr. Gil- 
liom has been opposed to_ the 
Wright (state prohibition) Law 
which, drier than the Volstead Act, 
does not permit whiskey to be sold 
in Indiana even on a doctor’s pre- 
scription. Seeking the Governor’s 
aid in amending the Wright Law, 
Mr. Gilliom last week wrote to Gov- 
ernor Jackson, reminded him that 
during Mrs. Jackson’s recent attack 
of pneumonia, a doctor had pre- 
scribed whiskey for her. Mr, Gil- 
liom recalled that the Governor had 
consulted him as to the “imme- 
diate and lawful acquisition of a 
pint of whiskey,” had been informed 
that whiskey could not be legally 
obtained. 

“You are then [continued the 
Attorney General’s letter] in pre- 
cisely the same situation as my 
wife and I were in just a year 
2arlier when whiskey was prescribed 
in the cases of three or four chil- 
dren who were near death from 
typhoid fever and pneumonia. Of 
one of them it may be said with 
certainty that he could not have 
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recovered without the use of this 
medicine, 

“You and I procured the needed 
whiskey from friends who were 
secretly preserving it for just such 
anticipated emergencies in their own 
households, risking all the while 
discovery and imprisonment because 
of such mere possession.” 

Governor Jackson made no com- 
ment on his Attorney General's 
letter. Less reticent were E. §, 
Shumaker, head of the Indiana 
Anti-Saloon League, Mrs. Grace 
Altvater, head of the Indianapolis 
Women’s’ Christian Temperance 
Union and the Rev. Dr. John Roach 
Straton, famed Fundamentalist. 

Mr. Shumaker said that where 
state laws permitted prescription 
sales of whiskey, nearly all of 
whiskey so sold was for bootleg 
purposes; that whiskey possesses 
no medicinal qualities not possessed 
by grain alcohol and that grain 
aleohol was obtainable on prescrip- 
tion; that “we must bring about a 
better enforcement of the liquor 


Altvater said: “If I had 
a physician who prescribed whis- 
key, I would waste no time in 
changing my physician.” 

Said the Rev. John Roach Strat- 
on, fundamentalist leader: “Both 
the Governor and the attorney gen- 
eral did wrong. They should have 
permitted the members of their 
families to die and have died then- 
selves rather than violate their 
oaths of office. An officer of the 
law swears to support the law and 
his family interests should not cut 
the slightest figure once he has 
taken the oath.” 


Meanwhile newly appointed U. & 
Prohibition Commissioner Dr. James 
M. Doran and General Lincoln C. 
Andrews (whose resignation as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury 
in charge of Prohibition was last 
fortnight accepted but will not take 
effect until Aug. 1) announced that 
the manufacture of 3,000,000 gal- 
lons of whiskey would soon be 
authorized to replenish the low-run- 
ning medicinal liquor supply. 

Promptly protested Wayne B. 
Wheeler, general counsel of the 
Anti-Saloon League. He claimed 
that present stocks of medicinal 
whiskey are sufficient for the next 
six years. 

Treasury officials argued, how- 
ever, that such stocks diminished 
rapidly, “from evaporation and 
other causes.” pa 

As Mr. Doran’s office of Prohibi- 
tion Commissioner gives him the 
right, by act of Congress, to order 
replenishments of the medicinal 
whiskey supply, observers saw lit- 
tle chance for Drys to keep him 
from carrying out a project which 
both he and General Andrews are 
known to have favored for somé 


time. 
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NEGROES 
“Daily Truth” 


Twenty-eight employes, numerous 
newsboys, four linotype machines 
and other equipment and_ the 
Messrs. F. S. Alexander and P. H. 
Pace, all assembled on Indiana Ave., 
Chicago, constitute the only full- 
size daily Negro newspaper pub- 
lished in the U. S.—the Chicago 
Bulletin. Last week it had sur- 
vived its tenth day of existence 
without visible difficulty, thus 
breaking the record for longevity 
of U. S. Negro dailies. 

Forecasts had been lugubrious. 
“Race people,” cynics predicted, 
“are not sufficiently enthusiastic 
to support a race daily, however 
staunchly they may support race 
weeklies.” But Publishers Alex- 
ander and Pace would not be down- 
cast. They composed their Bulletin 
as an eight-page affair containing 
society columns, beauty hints, talks 
to women, amusement notes, a wit 
colyum and cartoons besides staple 
news columns—all Negro-executed 
from a Negro viewpoint. At the 
end of ten days the Bulletin 
claimed 4,500 circulation. On Sat- 
urdays it planned to issue a maga- 
zine section. Of this section, Field 
Secretary William Pickens of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People wrote: 
“Little brown girls, who will read 
romances, can read some romances 
about brown girls and_ bronze- 
colored ‘men and will not be con- 
fined to stories about Pola Negri, 
Peggy Joyce and other white ones.” 

Mr. Pickens, himself an active 
journalist, was enthusiastic about 
the Bulletin. “A race with no daily 


paper,” he wrote, “is helpless to 
combat the lies told on it every 
hour by other daily newspapers. 
My father used to say: ‘A lie can 
travel 40 leagues while Truth is 
pulling his boots on.” Much worse, 
then, for Truth, if he puts on his 
traveling shoes only once a 
week, .. .” 


. . . 


Negroes have an Associated Press 
of their -own, with headquarters 
four blocks up Indiana Ave. from 
the Bulletin office. This service, re- 
leased weekly, serves 78 newspapers 
read by some 400,000 Negroes. It 
confines itself chiefly to news af- 
fecting Negroes, who are referred 
to usually as “our group.” No 
effort is made to duplicate the na- 
tional and foreign affairs carried 
by the white press.* 

The tone of the Negro news dis- 


*Last week’s Associated Negro Press re- 
I did contain a “stick” (two or three 
inches of type) on “The Flying Fool” 
(Capt. Charles A. Lindbergh). A major 


Point made (erroneously) in this item was: - 


“We trust that the cat which flew with 
him is a BLACK CAT, to wipe out the 
historic slander against that innocent an- 
imal.” Captain Lindbergh took no cat 
with him 


seminated by the service is one of 
race calmness. Antagonism and 
complaining are “played down,” even 
in lynching stories. Stories of 
violence are, of course, prevalent— 
as in the white press. Last week’s 
Associated Negro Press release in- 
cluded some 30 accounts of crime 
and violence—razoring, murder, 
theft, etc. But education and wel- 
fare items totaled about 20. Only 
six stories contained any trace of 
racial grievance and none of these 
approached the _ sensational tone 
of less reputable Negro despatches, 
such as the signed article published 
last week by the Pittsburgh Courier 
about a “Mr. X” from the flooded 
South whose allegations gave rise 
to the following headlines: “USE 
GUNS TO ENFORCE SLAVERY. 
‘Mr. X’ Tells Courier Reporter of 
Horrors Perpetrated in Wake of 
Disastrous Flood .. . Men, Women 


Forced into Virtual Slavery.” 


Braggadocio 


Citizens of a Missouri town called 
Braggadocio hammered and sawed 
industriously in their town square. 
Idlers eyed the workmen judiciously 
and offered suggestions. The work- 
men were building a scaffold. 

The night before, Mrs. Ella Hen- 
derson, a Braggadocio widow of 31 
with two children, had called the 
constable and told him that she had 
been attacked. From her emotional 
description the constable made out 
that Mrs. Henderson’s assailant was 
Will Sherod, 30, a Negro, whom he 
forthwith lodged in Pemiscot Coun- 
ty jail, 15 miles from Braggadocio. 

Now the Braggadocians had tak- 
en Mr. Sherod from jail and 
brought him home. Now the scaf- 
fold was finished. Now they tied 
Mr. Sherod’s hands and suspended 
him thereby from the scaffold. Now 
the Braggadocian guns were load- 
ed, Braggadocian epithets flew, 
Braggadocian powder burned. Mr. 
Sherod died by writhes and jerks 
after a dozen bullets had passed 
through his dangling body. The 
Braggadocians smiled grimly at 
one another and went home to bed. 


CATASTROPHE 
Flood Continued 


With the Mississippi River stead- 
ily falling, with New Orleans gen- 
erally considered safe from disast- 
er, it last week became possible to 
estimate with some degree of ac- 
curacy the extent of what Flood 
Relief Director Herbert C. Hoover 
has called the “greatest peace-time 
calamity” in U. S. history. 

Loss of Life. According to offi- 
cial Red Cross figures, 114 lives 
have been lost in the flood. Deaths 
by states: Arkansas, 59; Mississ- 


ippi, 42; Louisiana, 9; Tennessee, 
2; Illinois, 2. This list includes only 
positively verified deaths. Unofficial 
figures have put the death total 
at from 350 to 500. Arkansas and 
Mississippi were not flooded so ex- 
tensively as Louisiana, but were 
stricken before organized relief 
work could get under way. 


Refugees. Red Cross relief has 
been given to some 560,000: 


166,781 victims in Arkansas. 
210,481 victims in Mississippi. 
145,231 victims in Louisiana. 

20,823 victims in Missouri. 

13,105 victims in Tennessee. 

7,401 victims in Kentucky. 
4,200 victims in Illinois. 

In a radio speech at New Or- 
leans last week Mr. Hoover esti- 
mated that the flood “has left in 
its track over 700,000 flooded, and 
of them over 600,000 dependent 
upon assistance.” The discrepancy 
(Hoover 700,000; Red Cross 560,- 
000) was accounted for by the fact 
that the figures for Louisiana are 
still incomplete. Observers agreed 
that Louisiana refugees probably 
numbered 200,000 and that from 
75,00 to 100,0000 more Louisiana 
refugees would be added before 
the flood ended. 


Extent. Waters had last week 
receded everywhere except in Lou- 
isiana. Nearly all the refugees in 
Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky and 
Tennessee .|had returned to what 
remained of their homes, as had 
about two-thirds of the refugees 
in Arkansas. But some 300,000 ref- 
ugees from Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana were still in Red Cross 
camps. 

Money. The Red Cross relief fund 
totaled about $14,000,000. Mr. 
Hoover said that “Government de- 
partments” had spent $5,000,000, 
that railroads, industries and util- 
ities had “expended several mil- 
lions more as a gift.’”’ He asked for 
$2,000,000 additional contributions 
to the Red Cross. 


This money will be used for im- 
mediate relief. For rehabilitation 
work later on, Mr. Hoover and the 
Louisiana State Reconstruction 
Committee organized a special Lou- 
isiana credit corporation. Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks will re- 
discount farm loans made by this 
corporation at a ratio of four to 
one—which means that the corpor- 
ation will be able to borrow four 
times as much money as it raises. 
Meanwhile, Lewis FE. _ Pierson, 
president of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, and Eugene Meyer, 
chairman of the Farm Loan Board, 
began a campaign among Northern 
businessmen and bankers, asking 
them to match, dollar for dollar, 
the money being raised in Louis- 
iana. Through these two movements 
Mr. Hoover estimated that $5,000,- 
000 would be immediately avail- 
able for reconstruction work in 
Louisiana, 
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THE LEAGUE 


Diagnosis &§ Prescription 


A shrewdly reasoned diagnosis 
and prescription for the economic 
ills of the world was approved last 
week by slightly more than 1,000 
economists, each a practicing as 
well as a theoretical expert. They 
prescribed in the character of dele- 
gates to the League of Nations In- 
ternational Economic Conference in 
Geneva (TIME, May 16 et seq.). 
They were perfectly aware, being 
experienced business doctors, that 
the world will no more take their 
prescription as directed than will 
the average fat person keep to a 
diet. 

Diligent, the 1,000 economists 
finished drafting their diagnosis- 
prescription into a voluminous re- 
port last week and rapidly voted 
it through by delegations—none 
voting against, and only the Turk- 
ish delegates abstaining. Lastly 
the delegates indulged in a final 
round of complimentary speeches, 
adjourned, dispersed. 

Russian Blunder. The 
Delegation, headed by onetime 
Prince Valerian Obolenski Ossin- 
ski, made a move of great stu- 
pidity last week, which some cor- 
respondents even more _ stupidly 
misrepresented as an act of dia- 
bolic cunning. Green at diplomacy, 
the Russians studiously entertained 
various members of the U. S. dele- 
gation during the conference pe- 
riod, and then intimated to news- 
gatherers last week that a big 
U. S. loan was being amicably 
discussed. Allegedly the purpose 
of this move was to secure better 
terms for a loan which the Rus- 
sians were negotiating with Ger- 
man financiers. The Germans, it 
was hoped, would take their cue 
from the alleged new and liberal 
attitude of the U. S. toward mak- 
ing loans to Russians. 

As might have been expected, the 
chief U. S. delegate, Henry 
Mauris Robinson, immediately an- 
nounced: “All meetings between 
members of the American and Rus- 
sian delegations, whether of a so- 
cial nature or on the conference 
floor, have been courteous and cor- 
rect; but they have not been with 
the object of negotiations between 
the two nations. So far as the 
American delegation has known, 
there have not been any nego- 
tiations concerning loans at Geneva 
between any American and Rus- 
sian citizens.” 

Prince Valerian Obolenski Ossin- 
ski, perhaps vexed, took occasion 
to refer to the League of Nations 
in his later set speech as “an in- 
strument of capitalism and a cloak 
of imperialist powers for crushing 
weaker nations.” Fortunately, 
however, the Russians did not 
go to the length of voting against 
the conference’s report. Had they 


Soviet 


done so, the report would have 
been thrown out (under the 
League unanimity rule) and the 
whole accomplishment of the Con- 
ference would have been nullified. 

South-American Protest. Of 
great significance was a_ single 
sentence in the final set speech 
of the Colombian delegate, Sefor 
Variaez. Said he: “In the last 
five years one hundred _ mil- 
lions of American dollars have 
been invested in Colombian securi- 
ties, but certain interventions by 
the American State Department 
in Latin America have inspired 
us with apprehension leading us 
to wish that our securities will 
come to be more largely quoted 
in other markets.” 

In a word, the Colombian dele- 
gation went on record against the 
“Monroe Doctrine,” welcoming Eu- 
ropean influence and capital into 
Latin America as an antidote to 
U. S. supremacy there. 

Report. What did the delegates 
prescribe? Having no power to 
act, they recommended chiefly: 

1) Stabilization and _ simplifica- 
tion of tariffs. 

2) Collaboration in business 
matters between all nations, even 
those with opposed economic sys- 
tems, such as Capitalism and 
Communism. 

3) Re-organization of the per- 
manent League Economic Commit- 
tee to include representatives of 
the chief non-League member 
states, the U. S. and Soviet Rus- 
sia. 

4) General distribution of the 
Conference report “among the 
Parliaments and Peoples of the 
World.” 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Russian Break 


Three men sat, like the Three 
Fates, close together on the Gov- 
ernment bench of the House of 
Commons. Like the Fates, they 
had power to cut a thread of life 
the slender diplomatic thread link- 
ing the two largest countries on 
the globe. The British Empire had 
come to the point of severing rela- 
tions with the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics. Premier Stanley 
Baldwin rose from where he sat 
between Foreign Secretary Sir Aus- 
ten Chamberlain and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Winston S. Churchill. 
Ostensibly they were calm, Sir 
Austen sitting habitually erect and 
glacial, almost prim; and Mr. 
Churchill slumped in thought. Yet 
the extreme’ nervousness of all 
three was mahifest a little later, 
when easy-going Mr. Baldwin 
seemed about to blunder into a dam- 
aging admission, Then and there, 
the Premier was literally yanked 
down by the coat-tails. He sub- 


sided between the other two Fates 
until he could collect his thoughts 
and go on. This little comedy was 
played in deadly earnest last week 
ironically enough on Empire Day. 

Revelations. The Premier an- 
nounced in even, measured tones 
that His Majesty’s Government de- 
sired, with the approval of the 
House, to break off formal rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia. 

He revealed for the first time 
what had been discovered by Scot- 
land Yard when its operatives raid- 
ed Arcos House (Time, May 23, 
30), in which were the premises of 
the Soviet Trade Delegation which 
came to London under the Trade 
Agreement of 1921, during the 
Lloyd George Ministry. For per- 
haps an hour the Premier built up 
his thesis that the Russian Trade 
Delegation and also the Soviet Em- 
bassy have functioned as direct: 
ing agencies for Communist propa- 
ganda, subversion and espionage. 
The evidence supporting this thesis 
was a sheaf of telegrams and let- 
ters which were stated rather than 
proved to have passed between the 
Soviet Trade Delegation and the 
Soviet Government. Because Mr. 
Baldwin is a good, sturdy Britisher, 
his statements carried weight, and 
were very generally accepted by the 
British public as proof that Great 
Britain had a_ perfect, technical 
right to cancel her Trade Agree- 
ment and diplomatic relations with 
Soviet Russia last week on _ the 
ground that the Russians had con- 
sistently misused the privileges ac- 
corded them. 

White Book. The evidence cited 
by Premier Baldwin was _ released 
in a White Book* bearing His Maj- 
esty’s Arms, last week, and further 
imprinted with the title: Docu- 
ments Illustrating Hostile Activities 
of the Soviet Government and the 
Third International Against Great 
Britain. 

As a random example of what 
the White Book contains, observers 
noted a letter telling how down- 
and-out British subjects have been 
trained as Communist agitators 
while being given employment as 
sailors on Russian merchant ships. 
The Soviet agent in charge of this 
subversive activity told in early 
letters how “choice of the men was 
carefully made, preference being 
given to Negroes, Hindus and other 
oppressed nationals.” In later cor- 
respondence these “oppressed na- 
tionals” were declared to have 
turned out to be “lazy swine... 
the refuse of the Labor Party... 
slackers and bad _ workers 
drank or left the ships.... 


Debate. For several days the 
chief Cabinet Ministers and Pre- 


*“White Book,” “Red Book,” “Green 
Book,” etc. are traditional, technical ti 
tles employed by governments when they 
issue collections of important (usually i 
criminating) documents. 
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mier Baldwin hammered home these 
revelations, not seeming quite to 
realize that they were only “prov- 
ing” the sort of thing which most 
British and U. S. businessmen have 
unshakably believed about the 
Soviets for half a decade. There 
was nothing new, and nothing es- 
pecially terrifying. How then were 
these stale “proofs” worthy to 
justify the new and drastic course 
of breaking off relations? 

Mr. David Lloyd George deliv- 
ered on this general theme the 
greatest speech which he has made 
this year. His mane of white hair 
bristled, and he spoke with a fire 
that carried conviction: 

“There is and always has been,” 
said Mr. Lloyd George, “enough 
evidence ten times over to turn the 
Soviet representatives out of Eng- 
land. ... The Soviet attitude, from 
first to last, has been a clumsy 
attempt to reconcile a desire for 
peace with hopes for the destruc- 
tion of the British Empire. ... 
Their representatives have been 
liars and double dealers—but that 
does not prove that this is the 
time to turn them out!... 

“After His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has broken off relations with 
Russia, when are these relations 
to be resumed? What are you 
waiting for? Are you going to 
wait for the Romanovs to become 
Tsars again?... 

“What is the object? To abolish 
propaganda? This will double it! 

“The breaking off of relations is 
serious business. You cannot treat 
the situation as though everything 
would go on exactly as_ before. 
Twenty-four powers have recog- 
nized Russia following our lead. 
We shall be completely isolated in 
this respect in a Europe which is 
full of trouble... . 

“Whom are you watching for in 
Russia? Tchitcherin? He is broken 
and has failed. Litvinov’s signa- 
ture you cannot take. Stalin’s 
signature you cannot. Trotsky’s 
certainly you cannot. 

“The case of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment against the Soviets is 
strong ... but this act is that of 
a distracted man who jumps into a 
whirlpool. . . . It is the riskiest act 
ever taken by the Government 
against such a huge country as 
MNS 3 i526: ce 

“Since this melodramatic raid 
has been carried out by Scotland 
Yard, I admit the necessity for 
taking action. But abrogation of 
Russia’s special trade privileges, 
and prosecution of all alleged spies 
and agitators ought to be enough 
to satisfy our honor... .” 

The reply of the Government, 
through various ministers, was 
simply that they had, in the words 
of Sir Austen Chamberlain, “prac- 
ticed forbearance until forbearance 
is outworn.” 

In vain Laborites tried to delay 
the break. Their leader, onetime 


© International 
VISCOUNTESS & VISCOUNT WILLING- 
DON 
- « « both lovers of horseflesh 


(See con. 3) 


Premier James Ramsay MacDonald, 
was still so weak (on his arrival 
from the U. S. last week) that 
he could not address the House, but 
merely hobbled in using a cane. 
Other Laborites, marshaled by Dep- 
uty Chairman of the Labor 
Party John Robert Clynes, spoke, 
but under the heavy drawback that 
they feared to seem to take the 
part of “Bolsheviks,” “Reds.” 

367-118. As a matter of course, 
the Conservative majority in the 
Commons put through a motion of 
confidence in Premier Baldwin’s 
course by a count of 367 to 118. 

Diplomatic Break. A few hours 
later diplomatic relations were 
formally severed; and the official 
Soviet diplomatic and trade rep- 
resentatives were given ten days 
in which to clear out of England. 
The Soviet chargé daffaires or- 
dered packing to start at once, but 
took care to issue a formal state- 
ment branding as “forgeries” all 
incriminating documents in the 
British White Book. 

Trade Continued. Ironical was 
the fact that Premier Baldwin and 
his Ministers kept repeating that 
His Majesty’s Government will do 
nothing to hinder “genuine trade” 
between Britons and _ Russians 
through “business channels,” and 
will allow “an adequate number” 
of Soviet Russians to remain in 
London for this reason. 

American Reaction. His Maj- 
esty’s Government in Canada im- 
mediately followed last week the 
example of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Great Britain, notified 
the Soviet Trade Délegate in Mont- 
real that he must depart. 

To U. S. citizens the chief fizzle 
of the week was a “revelation” 


by Premier Baldwin of names and 
addresses of persons in the U. S. 
seized during the British raid. The 
list contained only 15 names 
of persons so obscure that public 
interest flagged utterly. Reporters, 
sleuthing diligently, came upon 
nothing to indicate that even one of 
these humans is “a dangerous Red.” 
Typical was Miss Elizabeth Braun, 
a 22-year-old proofreader, board- 
ing with one Editor Max Bedacht 
of The Communist and his wife at 


No. 3101 Nordica Ave., Chicago. 


“Golden Guineas” 


Canadian society dates the. be- 
ginning of summer from the run- 
ning of the King’s Plate. 

At first it was the Queen’s Plate, 
for, in 1859, Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria granted 50 golden 
guineas ... to be run for at To- 
ronto or such other place in Upper 
Canada as Her Majesty may ap- 
point.” Because the tradition 
founded then is unbroken, Summer 
came to Canada last week after 
the running of the King’s Plate 
before the largest race-crowd to 
assemble at Woodbine Park, To- 
ronto, since the War. 

Top hats and soft hats mingled 
in cosmopolitan proximity as a 
crowd both smart and representa- 
tive of all the provinces of Can- 
ada made the merry best of a 
damp drizzling afternoon. Vice- 
Royalty attended in the person 
of Freeman Freeman-Thomas Vis- 
count Willingdon, Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada. In a glittering 
open coach with outriders and pos- 
tilions, His Excellency and Vis- 
countess Willingdon rode onto the 
course; and then, both lovers of 
horseflesh, strolled eagerly out to 
the paddock. Only at the last mo- 
ment before the Plate did they seek 
the Governor-General’s box. 

Fifty golden guineas ($255) and 
an added purse of $15,000 were 
“to be run for,” in the language 
of Victoria, Regina et Imperatriz. 
As the barrier was sprung, 16 
“platers” got away in an abso- 
lutely clean break after only four 
minutes at the post. ... The field 
strung out. . .. Then, on the home 
stretch, two almost equally favored 
horses, Troutlet and Mr. Gaiety, 
had it nose to nose. Premier Wil- 
liam Lyon Mackenzie King of Can- 
ada and Governor-General Willing- 
don both clapped glasses to their 
eyes, bent forward, tense, tried 
to see which horse crossed the 
winning mark first. Then the 
Willingdon grey topper and the 
King black topper revolved toward 
each other in puzzlement. Even 
with glasses they could not pick 
the winner. The judges _ said: 
“Troutlet.” 

Said John Nixon, the trainer of 
this spry little filly, five times 
trainer of a horse that has won 
the King’s Plate: “I always knew 
Troutlet was game as a_ pebble.” 
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GERMANY 
“ Rightful King” 


Citizens of the U. S. know about 
Buckingham Palace and Versailles, 
yet cannot, in the main, so much 
as pronounce the names of those 
even more costly and unique royal 
castles of Bavaria: Herrenschiem- 
see, Hohenschwangau, and Neu- 
schwanstein. From them ruled the 
Wittelsbachs, among the most an- 
cient in lineage of modern Germanic 
kings, a family of genius often 
tinged with madness. Last week 
the head of this venerable and roy- 
al house, onetime Crown Prince 
Rupprecht of Bavaria, was visited 
at his Munich home by delegations 
of thronging, cheering Bavarians 
who hailed him as “King Rupp- 
recht, our Rightful King!” 

Tears stood in the eyes of Rupp- 
recht, now an aging, disappointed 
man. “My heart bleeds,” he said, 
“as I see how under the rule of 
the Republic the beautiful structure 
of the past is being demolished, 
piece by piece. . . . The new rulers, 
animated by a fanatic hate, without 
understanding of our traditions or 
our holy culture, are undermining 
the whole structure of the Father- 
land.” 

“Hoch! Hoch! Hoch!” roared the 
crowd, while only the royal colors 
of Bavaria (white & light blue) 
streamed in the breeze. Impres- 
sionable, warm-hearted, those jolly 
South-Germans were on a_ veri- 
table spree of local patriotism. 
Prussia, land of shaven polls and 
square jaws, seemed alien and dis- 
tant—the Enemy, with its feverish 
industrialism and its cold, northern 
Berlin. They were Bavarians, and 
before them stood their “Rightful 
King.” Was he not even a Hero- 
King? Certainly he had been a 
Feldmarschall during the War, and 
commanded troops which struck 
fast and far into enemy territory. 
Suddenly, in a bright emotional 
haze, there may have swum before 
minds in that cheering, singing 
crowd a vision of “the good old 
days’—days that seemed not so 
good when they were new. 

Perhaps there seem to drum in 
imagination’s ear those feverish 
midnight hoofbeats which so often 
heralded (in winter or summer, 
snow or clear) the approach of 
the mad yet somehow great King 
Ludwig: II of Bavaria (1845-1886). 
The hoofbeats become a roar, and 
then the gilded coach or sleigh is 
seen. In the darkness its powerful 
interior lighting reveals the King, 
often in his golden crown, lolling 
at ease yet disconsolate. A robe 
of rich stuff lies across his knees 
and those of the young officer who 
is always beside him—for Ludwig 
will have none of women. The mad 
King loves, and believes he has al- 
ways loved, Marie Antoinette (1755- 
1793), wife of Louis XVI. For her 


RUPPRECHT OF BAVARIA 


“Hoch! Hoch! Hoch!” roared the 
crowd. 


Ludwig has built Linderhof, an im- 
provement (think Bavarians) on 
the Petit Trianon at Versailles. 
Then, because he admires le grand 
Monarque, Louis XIV, King Lud- 
wig has built Herrenschiemsee—to 
surpass even the Palace of Ver- 
sailles! 

The King, shrewd madman, peo- 
ples his palaces in imagination with 
the grands seigneurs and ladies of 
France. “They make the best 
company,” says Ludwig, “because 
they always go at the first hint 
from me.” Banquets are given, to 
“the King of France.” Ludwig pre- 
sides, and bewildered Bavarian lack- 
eys must pour out wine and serve 
viands to a dozen guests who are 
not there. King Ludwig _jests 
gravely with the empty chair in 
which is supposed to sit Louis XVI. 
To Marie Antoinette the sly Lud- 
wig pays less attention. He must 
not rouse the husband’s suspicions 
—clever Ludwig! She wiil slip 
away soon enough to the great bed, 
large enough for six, on which mad 
Ludwig lies beneath a gold em- 
broidered coverlet which cost 2,- 
000,000 gold marks. ... 

Of course the French Queen, 
King and courtiers were all hallu- 
cinations — or were they? No one 
knows. Ludwig may have known 
that they did not exist, may have 
delighted only in pulling everyone’s 
leg and in squeezing more money 
for his whims out of his Minister 
of Finance than a sane king could 
ever have secured. Certain it is 
that he sometimes commanded lack- 
eys to pick up objects which were 
not there, and, when they pretended 
to do so, caned them smartly. As 
a madman, King Ludwig demanded 
and obtained, among other whims: 
1) lifesize clockwork peacocks made 
to open their wings composed of 


thousands of bits of colored glass; 
2) a sumptuous barge drawn by 
mechanical swans in which he sailed 
about as Lohengrin; 3) an artificial 
grotto simulating that at Capri. 

Of his grotto Ludwig made an 
unmitigated curse. He thought, or 
pretended to think, that the light- 
ing never exactly reproduced the 
marvelous tint of blue for which 
the grotto of Capri is famed. Lights 
of every sort were tried. Finally 
enormous arc lights were installed, 
and in the confined space of the 
grotto workmen tending them were 
almost roasted. A courtier protest- 
ed. “Stop!” commanded King Lud- 
wig, “I don’t wish to know how the 
light is made, I only care to see 
the effect. It is not right yet!” 

It never was. 

Such a madman, such a King, 
could touch the Bavarian heart, 
fire imaginations, make the very 
enormity of his follies a source of 
national pride. “What country but 
Bavaria could produce a king so 
mad as ours?” asked contented 
tradespeople as they grew rich sup- 
plying his luxuries. Even today, 
Ludwig II, who drowned himself in 
a fury at last, seems a hero to 
Bavaria. 

Last week “Rightful King” Rupp- 
recht, a Wittlesbach not descended 
in the “mad” line, must have known 
not only that the demonstrations in 
his favor can scarcely culminate 
in setting him on his _ father’s 
throne, but also that the demonstra- 
tions might never have occurred 
had not the onetime Wittlesbachs 
been kings so unforgettably pic- 
turesque. 

Rupprecht conducts himself at 
present as an ordinary citizen; 
though he entertained handsomely 
at Munich recently a delegation of 
U. S. World War veterans of Ger 
man descent who came to pay their 
respects to a Feldmarschall against 
whose troops some of them had 
fought. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Third Term 


Washington, Lincoln and Roose- 
velt all fused into one super-Presi- 
dent could hardly rouse greater 
affection in hearts than 
kindles in the bosoms of Czechoslo 
vakians at the thought of 177-year- 
old Professor Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk. f 

He is the first and only Presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia, a nation 
which he and famed Foreign Min- 
ister Dr. Edouard Benes  (pro- 
nounced Benesh) were predominant- 
ly instrumental in creating after 
the War, with the support of Wood- 
row Wilson. 

Therefore last week Professor 
Masaryk was, for the third time, 
elected President of Czechoslovakia. 
He is unquestionably “the nation’s 
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choice,” but he was elected by only 
974 votes out of 434 cast when 
the Chamber and Senate convened 
last week as the National Assembly. 
Thus it was seen that the inter- 
play of politics in Czechoslovakia 
is gradually building up an Op- 
position strong enough to menace, 
at last, even “The Father of His 
Country.” 


TURKEY 
Paladin Departs 


That snapping-jawed, tight- 
lipped fighter, that paladin in sail- 
or’s pants, Rear Admiral Mark 
Lambert Bristol, for eight years 
U. S. High Commissioner to Tur- 
key, put a period last week to the 
most imposing paragraph of hard, 
successful work which any Ameri- 
can has done in the Near East 
since the World War. 

“Admiral Bristol is the only 
pearl in our yoke of thorns!” cried 
the official Turkish newspaper 
Milliet last week, and its editor 
declared himself “inflamed with 
consuming anguish at the departure 
of our Great Friend.” What has 
Mark Lambert Bristol, hard-swear- 
ing quarterdeck-man, done _ to 
draw such a halo of fulsome Turk- 
ish affection around his trim Ad- 
miral’s cap? 

Mark Bristol’s good offices in 
Turkey began when the Allies oc- 
cupied Constantinople after the 
War. The French, the English, 
the Italians and the defeated Turks 
were perpetually rowing with one 
another—usually at the expense of 
the Turks. Admiral Bristol, fair- 
play figkter, settled a good many 
of the rows by the intervention of 
his keen, strong personality—very 
often on the side of under-dog 
Turks. 

When the Young Turk Party 
seized the Government (1922) and 
(1923) transferred the Turkish 
Capital to Angora in Asia Minor, 
out of range of Allied warships, 
Admiral Bristol immediately sensed 
that the new régime of President- 
Dictator Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
was healthy, and, in any case, un- 
shakable. While the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State was beginning to 
wonder whether it would recognize 
the Young Turk Government, Ad- 
miral Bristol strode into the office 
of Mustafa Kemal Pasha, and two 
fighting men shook hands (1924). 
Up to that time no Allied repre- 
sentative had called on Kemal. 
Soon or late, all took the trail 
blazed by Admiral Bristol. 

During his eight years in Turkey, 
Mark Bristol has repeatedly “ad- 
vised” the Young Turks, with a 
smile or a turtle-snap of his jaw, 
as occasion warranted. They took 
his advice in the matter of easing 
up on the Armenians—now no 
longer apt to be massacred like 
tats by Turks. They yielded when 
Admiral Bristol was grimly defend- 


© Keystone 
MARK LAMBERT BRISTOL 
The Turkish called him “Pearl.” 


ing U. S. interests at the drafting 
of the Treaty of Lausanne (TIME 
Aug. 6, 1923 et ante).* They won- 
dered at his prodigious activities in 
directing U. S. relief among Baron 
Wrangel’s shattered “White Rus- 
sians” in Constantinople, and at 
Smyrna after the great fire. All 
Turks are sure, with proved rea- 
son, that Admiral Bristol is their 
inflexible, understanding friend. 

The Young Turks are not at 
all sure that they will find a sec- 
ond High Commissioner Bristol in 
his successor, the first U. S. Am- 
bassador to be sent to Angora— 
Joseph C. Grew (TIME, May 
30). Ambassador Grew is no salty 
sailor-paladin, but a Department 
of State “career man,” until now 
Under Secretary of State. 

Last week Rear Admiral Bristol 
said, reassuringly, at Constantin- 
ople, as he took the Simplon Orient 
Express for Paris: “Turkey has 
now become a robust nation with 
no fear of her most promising fu- 
ture.” 


ITALY 


“ Profoundly Humiliated”’ 


The Chamber of Deputies passed 
through two momentous, enlight- 
ening hours last week. Benito 
Mussolini came and spoke from 
the tribune in reasoned, winning, 
even humorous fashion. 

“Honorable Fascist Deputies,” he 
said, “I am very sorry and pro- 
foundly humiliated to announce to 
you that my speech today will not 
be as short as mine usually are... 
I need to take the Italian nation 
and place it in front of itself... . 

“Besides, after this speech I pro- 


*Never ratified by the U. S. Senate. 


pose to place upon my tongue not 
the usual Athenian bull, but a 
couple of oxen, and I shall not 
speak again till next year.... 
“My speech, therefore, will be 
necessary, irritating and amusing. 
“Necessary because I have de- 
cided to say all that is neces- 
sary. Not a word more. 
“Irritating because I shall say 
some unpleasant things. Perhaps 
I shall shatter some false axioms 
on which we were reclining. 
“Finally, the third part of my 
speech will contain a polemic, a 
part for which, as you know, I am 
particularly fitted [laughter], and 
during which I wish to amuse my- 
self by goading all internal and 
external enemies of the Fascist 
régime [approval]... .” 


Even from this, the U. S. corre- 
spondents present failed unanimous- 
ly to sense the approach of a 
great moment, ignored the super- 
news interest of a speech by the 
Dictator not in wild, bombastic 
vein, but warmly and humanly 
ruminative over the whole fertile 
land of his endeavors. The cor- 
respondents, plowing their usual 
rut, cabled in distorted and sen- 
sationalized form only what II Duce 
called the “goad” of his speech. 
Still worse, the correspondents 
twisted this until it meant almost 
the opposite of what Premier Mus- 
solini went on to say. 

They cabled that J] Duce “thun- 
dered”: “... We must at a cer- 
tain time be able to mobilize 5,000,- 
000 men. We must be able to arm 
them. We must fortify our navy 
and make our air force so strong 
and numerous that its roaring 
motors will drown all other sounds, 
its shadow hide the sun over Italian 
soil. We will be able then, be- 
tween 1935 and 1940, when I be- 
lieve there will be a crucial point 
in European history, finally to make 
our voice heard and see our rights 
recognized. .. .” 

This was enough for headline 
writers, for re-write men clever 
at jazzing copy, for editors honest 
but forced to conclude that Benito 
Mussolini had confessed at last 
to militarist, imperial ambitions 
searcely expressed more recklessly 
by Wilhelm II as Kaiser and All 
Highest War Lord. 

The story was treated in the 
U. S. press like the confession of 
a man who publicly admits that 
he is going to buy a rifle and ex- 
pects some day to practice on his 
neighbors. The real story was that 
Signor Mussolini spoke as might 
a sturdy householder who said: 
“There are burglars in this neigh- 
borhood and so I am going to keep 
a pistol under my pillow.” 


It became clear that Signor Mus- 
solini’s declaration was “defensive, 
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not “offensive,” in intent when once 
there was placed before the passage 
quoted another which altered, al- 
most reversed its meaning. Cor- 
respondents did not quote this key 
passage in the original transmis- 
sion, and it only came to light, 48 
hours late, when the New York 
Times had the whole 9,000 word 
speech cabled at thrifty week-end 
rates. 

Said Signor Mussolini, in exten- 
so, to explain and defend his well- 
known’ anti-Locarno and_anti- 
League policy: 

“The structure of the Pact of 
Locarno was the following: France 
and Germany pledged themselves 
not to be mutually aggressive, hav- 
ing on their side a couple of po- 
licemen, namely, England and 
Italy, watching that the pledge is 
not violated. It was important 
for Italy at that moment to join 
England in order to guarantee 
peace on the Rhine, which in real- 
ity is the peace of Europe. 

“But something better was done 
at Locarno, it was the operation 
of the pure chemistry of distilla- 
tion; the spirit of Locarno was 
manufactured. Gentlemen, the 
spirit of Locarno today, at scarce- 
ly two years’ distance, is extra- 
ordinarily discolored [hilarity]. 

“T mention this here without 
any intention of starting a polemic. 
What has happened? The Locar- 
noist nations arm themselves furi- 
ously by land and sea, indeed some 
of these nations have even dared 
to speak of the war of doctrine 
which their democracies should 
have waged against this irreducible 
Fascist Italy which is anti-demo- 
cratic, anti-liberal, anti-socialist, 
anti-Masonic [applause]. 

“Besides, there have been mani- 
festations which it would be crimi- 
nal for us to ignore. What I 
must reproach democracy for is 
that it creates one type of man 
and really believes that this man 
exists. This leads to atrocious 
disillusion, tragedies, butcheries. 

“Gentlemen, only the other day 
a great Berlin parade of spiked 
helmets occurred. There were 120,- 
000. This is of mediocre interest 
for us, but one of the posters they 
carried bore the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘From Trieste to Riga.’ It 
is mad, paradoxical, grotesque, but 
it is a fact. Therefore the precise, 
fundamental duty of Fascist Italy 
is to reach a maximum strength 
with her armed forces on land, 
sea and air [repeated, prolonged 
applause]. h 

“Hence we must at a given mo- 
ment be able to mobilize 5,000,000 
men thoroughly armed, we must 
strengthen our navy; while avia- 
tion, in which I believe more than 
ever, must be on such a large 
scale and so powerful that the 
noise of its motors must surpass 
any other noise, and the area of 
the wings of our airplanes must 


obscure the sun from our land. 
Then between 1935 and 1940, when 
we shall reach the crucial point 
in Buropean history, we will be 
able to make our voice heard, and 
see at last our rights acknowledged 
[loud, repeated applause]. This 
preparation requires some years 
more.” 

Not a defi to the world, but an 
exposé of what Premier Mussolini 
believes to be the wreck of Lo- 
carno—this was suppressed, not by 
the Fascist censor but by the gen- 
tlemen of the U. S. press. 

Thoroughgoing distorters, they 
quoted from Signor Mussolini: 
“The policeman is more important 
than the professor”; whereas he 
actually said: “Gentlemen, it is 
time to say that the police must 
be not only respected, but honored 
[applause]. Gentlemen, it is time 
to say that man, before feeling the 
need of culture, felt the need for 
orderliness. It can be said that 
the policeman preceded the pro- 
fessor in history [laughter], be- 
cause, if there are not hands armed 
with handcuffs, laws become dead 
letters. . ..” 

The first quotation might have 
been the remark of an imbecile or 
an ignoramus who hated profes- 
sors. The second formed the pre- 
lude to a portion of the speech in 
which Il Duce dealt with the wide- 
spread rumor that his police are 
a veritable tsar’s cheka. He said: 


“It was necessary to weed out 
police, especially the plain clothes 
police. ... When police are in 
plain clothes and have not the 
check of uniform they must be 
composed of picked men—zealous 
and silent citizens.... 

“Fortunately, Italians are now 
ridding their minds of the residue 
left by the memory of past for- 
eign dominations, of the Habs- 
burgs, of the Bourbons, of the 
Grand Dukes, as a result of which 
that of the police was looked upon 
as ‘an odious and abominable pro- 
fession which was to be avoided at 
all cost... .” 


Il Duce continued: 

“Now for those guilty of political 
offenses. One thousand, five hun- 
dred and forty-one individuals have 
been warned, 1,959 have been ad- 
monished, 698 have been sent to 
forced domicile. I defy any one 
to deny the absolute correctness of 
these figures.... 

“It is time to tell the world, be- 
cause it has been said abroad that 
they amount to 200,000 [laughter]. 
It has beem said that in Milan 
alone 26,000 persons have _ been 
sent to forced domicile. All this 
is stupid, even more than it is 
cowardly. ... 

“Some people talk of amnesty. 
No, gentlemen, there will be no 
amnesty. ... But the fact that I 
refuse to grant collective amnesty 


does not prevent me from issuing 
pardons in certain individual 
cases. ... 

“What plan do I follow when I 
pardon somebody? First I exam- 
ine his War record. Evidently, if 
he is maimed or has won medals 
or passed several years in_ the 
trenches he has higher chances for 
clemency than one who has not. 
Then I examine the state of his 
health and his family. Finally, I 
examine what the deportee himself 
has to say for himself. 

“Is this terror, gentlemen? No! 
It is hardly even severity. Is it 
terrorism? No! These measures 
are measures of social hygiene, of 
national prophylactics. I remove 
certain individuals from contact 
with their fellowmen, as a doctor 
would segregate one affected with 
infectious disease... .” 

Point after point, policy after 
policy, fact after fact, were dealt 
with by Signor Mussolini for two 
hours and a half, while the Cham- 
ber buzzed with comment, indulged 
in a spontaneous laugh, or ap- 
plauded the Duce. 

He set as goals: larger, healthier 
families; compulsory temperance, 
not prohibition; continued Italian- 
ization of the provinces absorbed 
from Austria after the War; sup- 
pression of the Black Hand and 
Maffia, which he declared had 
been virtually accomplished by the 
new Fascist police; and finally, as 
the supreme goal: The Corpora: 
tive State. 

This ominous phrase, simplified, 
means, explained JI Duce, that with- 
in the next twelvemonth the pres- 
ent Chamber of Deputies will be 
replaced by a parliament elected 
from the “corporations” or commit- 
tees which alone now represent in 
Italy the classes of employers and 
employed (TIME, May 2). 


Throughout Signor Mussolini’s 
speech, which was promptly hailed 
by Fascists as great, definitive and 
prophetic, he was watched by a 
young girl and a man greatly re- 
sembling Premier Mussolini, who 
sat together in the Diplomatic Gal- 
lery. These intent watchers were 
Dictator Mussolini’s daughter, Ed- 
da, and brother, Arnaldo. They 
applauded fiercely when Jl Duce 
cried at last: 

“. .. Five years ago I thought 
that after five years I would have 
finished the major part of my 
work. Now I see I have not, I 
am convinced that, despite the 
gradual creation of a_ directing 
class, despite the discipline of the 
people, I-must assume the task of 
governing tie Italian people for 10 
or 15 years more, if necessary, not 
because I am lustful for power but 
because it is my precise duty. ... 
[A pause, arms folded, then, chal- 
lengingly] My successor it not yet 
born! [Applause, quickly stilled].” 
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NICARAGUA 


“ Transition to Peace” 


A Manhattan lawyer who had dis- 
armed the Republic of Nicaragua in 
60 days with the aid of 3,000 U. S. 
marines arrived last week at the 
White House and reported to the 
President. s 

Officially Lawyer Henry Lewis 
Stimson had held no rank or office, 
though styled by courtesy “Personal 
Representative of President Cool- 
idge”’ (TiME, April 18). Actually, 
with the President behind him, and 
with Congress not in session, Mr. 
Stimson had wielded power of life 
and death. By persuasion and 
threats of force* he had compelled 
the embattled Conservative and 
Liberal Nicaraguan armies to lay 
down their arms and submit to 
U. S. control of Nicaragua until 
1928, when the U. S. guarantees to 
supervise an impartial election. 

Faith. To newsgatherers Mr. 
Stimson said: 

“This transition from war to 
peace has been accomplished by the 
faith which both sides have in the 
promise of the President of the 
United States, by arranging for 
American supervision to give Nicar- 
agua a free and fair election in 
Hie e : 

Friends. Since the Conservative 
President of Nicaragua, Dr. Adolfo 
Diaz, will now be maintained in of- 
fice by U. S. marines until 1928, 
the Liberal President of Nicaragua, 
Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, recognized 
by Mexico (TIME, Dec. 20), fled to 
Costa Rica and was banqueted in 
San José last week by a group of 
Costa Rican deputies. 

The deputies wished further to 
express their sympathy by holding 
a great mass meeting in the Na- 
tional Theatre, at which Dr. Sa- 
casa might present his views. But 
President Ricardo Jiminez of Costa 
Rica refused to allow the deputies 
to use the National Theatre for 
this purpose, saying: 

“Tf I write in my communications 
to the President of the United 
States the words ‘great and good 
friend,’ I must be a great and good 
friend so long as there are no mo- 
tives between his Government and 
mine for changing such an atti- 
tude. .. . We must refuse the per- 
mission requested. ... 

“The Costa Rican public freely 
and without interference from my 
Government has already carried out 
a sumptuous manifestation of sym- 
pathy for Dr. Sacasa... .” 


CHINA 


Level-Headed Refugee 
Miss Faith Williams, younger 





*The U. S. ultimatum to Nicaraguans 
read: “The forces of the U. S. will be 
authorized to accept the custody of the 
arms of those willing to lay them down... 
and to disarm forcibly those who will not 
do so.” 





® International 
Miss FAITH WILLIAMS 


. not bitterly but with rare 
discernment ... 


daughter of the only U. S. citizen 
to be murdered by a Chinese dur- 
ing the present Chinese civil war 
(Time, April 4), spoke to Manhat- 
tan reporters last week about her 
father, Dr. John E. Williams, who 
was Vice Chancellor of Nanking 
University at the time when he 
was shot in cold blood by a Chinese 
soldier intent on possessing Dr. 
Williams’ watch. 

The reporters may have been 
surprised to hear Miss Williams 
speak not bitterly but with rare 
discernment about the Chinese sit- 
uation. She kept clear, as many 
have not, the distinction between 
the Conservative and Communist 
wings (now split apart) of the 
Chinese Nationalist party. It was 
a Communist Nationalist soldier 
fighting under the Conservative Na- 
tionalist General Chiang Kai-shek 
(before the split) who shot Dr. 
Williams. Miss Williams showed 
that she does not hold the Con- 
servative general blamable, but 
rather looks to the Conservative 
Nationalist régime which he, Chiang 
Kai-shek, has set up at Nanking, 
as the salvation of China. 

Said Miss Williams: “Perhaps 
my father’s death may awaken the 
Nationalist party to the dangers 
of Communism. ... I am confi- 
dent that the Conservative group 
will work out-the salvation of that 
country in a few years.” 

She spoke with more animation 
of the firing,: in reprisal, upon 
Nanking by a British and a U. S. 
warboat: “I rémember that my 
father came to the boat on the 
morning of March (24 and told us* 
to ‘be steady.’” “He thought we 





*Miss Williams and “My co-worker Nell 
Davis.” 





would be able to go back to the 
city and continue working in a few 
days, even though conditions were 
so unsettled. 

“He went back. The firing on 
Nanking began the next afternoon. 
I cannot describe my feelings, as 
I watched from a gunboat while 
the city I had loved and called my 
home was being fired on. 

“I was not told of my father’s 
death until after we had been trans- 
ferred to a freighter bound for 
Shanghai. Of course, if I had 
Ne pg I would have rushed to 
im.” 


Developments 


@ The Conservative Nationalist 
Army of General Chiang Kai-shek 
(see above) failed to capture Han- 
kow, the Communist Nationalist 
stronghold last week, when the 
Communists were able to rally 
re-enforcements. 


q Dr. C. C. Wu, Foreign Minister 
of the Nanking Conservative Na- 
tionalist Government, said, last 
week: “There is no possibility, as 
some foreigners think, of a re- 
union between our Government and 
that at Hankow, but those Hankow 
members of the Kuomintang [Na- 
tionalist Party] who disavow com- 
munism will undoubtedly be taken 
back into the party and permitted 
to serve in the work we have be- 
fore us.” 

Dr. Wu said of the siowly pro- 
gressing Conservative drive north- 
ward to capture Peking from the 
great Manchurian War Lord Chang 
Tso-lin: 

“It is not with us a case of 
‘Peking or bust.’ ... 

“We have set ourselves to the 
task of terminating the unequal 
treaties, ridding our land of foreign 
troops and our waters of foreign 
gunboats, recovering the conces- 
sions held by foreign powers and 
in every way making our position 
equal to that of other nations.... 

“Equality for China is one of the 

basic principles which Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen left to our party as a heritage 
and a responsibility, and we shall 
endeavor to achieve it by every 
legitimate means as quickly as 
possible. . . .” 
@ The War Lord of Mongolia 
(formerly of North China) Feng 
Yu-hsiang, advanced with wunan- 
nounced purpose so far south last 
week, that his large, Russian- 
equipped army claimed to have 
captured with ease Chengchow, an 
important strategic city only 400 
miles southwest of Peking on the 
Peking-Hankow railway. If this 
unconfirmed report was exact, Gen- 
eral Feng may shortly seize again 
the dominance in Chinese affairs 
which he lost when driven from 
Peking into Mongolia (Timp, April 
12, 1926) by Chang Tso-lin. 
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WHAT A NIGHT! 
WHAT A DAY! 





N. MATTER what the occasion was, 
if you went beyond ordinary limits 
in eating or drinking you undoubt- 
edly felt it in the morning. We all 
want to enjoy life, but at the same 
time we must work. And if pleasure 
interferes with business—despite the 
old joke—we usually have to curtail 
our enjoyments. 

Few men can do business ade- 
quately with a thick head or a 
poisoned body due to diminished 
peristalsis. How many opportu- 


nities have been overlooked during 
a Monday-morning grouch! When 
your opportunity comes at a con- 
ference, or perhaps with a business 
prospect, to get up and say your 
say effectively, if you are listless, 
dull and pessimistic—you are out of 


luck! Moreover, it might have been 
avoided. A sparkling glass of Eno 
might have set you pretty nearly 
right. 

Eno has a reputation all over the 
world as a wonderful laxative condi- 
tioner. It has none of the harshness, 
the drastic action, the unpleasant 
taste of ordinary “salts.” Eno’s 
taste is delightful—even when its 


THE WORLD -FAMED 
EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE 
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stimulating effervescence has sub- 
sided—and its action though mild is 
completely, beautifully thorough. 

A spoonful or two of Eno dis- 
solved in water on rising in the 
morning, or before going to bed, 
makes a delightfully refreshing 
drink. Its persuasiveness is normal, 
gentle—it is a laxative at once 
mild and firm.. 

Keep a bottle in your cabinet in 
the office so you can have a dash 
whenever you feel that you need it. 

Eno, world renowned for over half 
a century, is obtainable from all 
druggists at 75c and $1.25 a bottle. 
Prepared only by J. C. Eno, Ltd. 
Sales Agents: Harold F. Ritchie 
& Co., Inc., Belmont Bldg., Madi- 
son Ave. at 34th Street, New York. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Notes 


“Outside Loop.” Imagine sitting 
upright on top of an enormous 
flywheel, 2,000 feet in diameter. 
You are strapped to its outer rim. 
The wheel is in motion, whirling 
you forward and downward at a 
speed which increases from 150 
miles per hour to 280 miles per 
hour when you are upside down, 
beneath it. Then you are carried 
upward to your original position 
and are safe, for this wheel will 
not torture you with another revo- 
lution. 

Lieut. James (“Lucky Jimmy’) 
Doolittle performed a similar revo- 
lution in his 420-horsepower Cur- 
tiss biplane last week, when he 
completed the first “outside loop” 
in aviation history. Two flyers 
had attempted this stunt in 1912 
and were killed. Lieutenant Doo- 
little began his loop above Dayton, 
Ohio, at an altitude of 8,000 feet, 
flying at 150 miles per hour. His 
great dangers were the collapse of 
his plane or the breaking of 
straps which held him in the cock- 
pit, at the bottom of the loop. 
Even though his plane held to- 
gether, Lieutenant Doolittle came 
out of the loop with bloodshot 
eyes and a slight hemorrhage of 
the lungs. At one point he had 
attained a speed of 280 m. p. h. 


“Inside Loop.” The usual stunt 
loop-the-loop (“inside loop”)—dur- 
ing which the plane rises and is 
on its back at the top of the loop— 
brought death to Lieut. Walter J. 
Ligon, reserve officer, and Ivan L. 
Hall, student aviator, at Clover 
Field, Santa Monica, Calif., last 
week. The wings of their plane 
collapsed in coming out of a loop 
at an altitude of 2,000 feet. 


De Pinedo. Commander Fran- 
cesco de Pinedo, famed flying Fas- 
cist, was forced last week to land 
on the Atlantic near the Azores 
Islands on the next-to-last leg of 
his 26,000-mile, four-continent 
flight. Premier Mussolini stayed 
up all night until he heard that 
Flyer de Pinedo’s plane had been 
towed safely to Fayal, Azores. 
Soon Commander de Pinedo expects 
to hop to Rome and receive a long- 
delayed welcome. 


England to Australia. Dennis 
Rooke, onetime member of the Bri- 
tish Royal Flying Corps, clad in a 
grey lounge suit and civilian over- 
coat climbed in his Moth de Havil- 
land plane last week; set out for 
Australia, 11,000 miles away. He 
took along a collapsible bathtub, a 
few spare parts and maps. He in- 


TIME 


tended to make _ short, leisurely 
hops. The flight was stimulated by 
a $10,000 bet, which was later can- 
celed. 


Blimp Jinx. At Brooks Field, 
San Antonio, Tex., the non-rigid 
dirigible- TC-10 243 of the U. S. 
Army was ready to take the air. 
But one of its anchors stuck, caus- 
ing a cable to rip a hole in the 
gas bag. Unbalanced, the dirigible 
floundered stupidly, smashed its 
gondola (cabin) against the ground, 
ripped its gas bag to shreds, let 
loose 200,000 cubic feet of valuable 
helium. The crew of seven escaped 
unhurt. Major Harold A. Strauss, 
who was in command of this un- 
fortunate blimp, recalled that an- 
other blimp of his had exploded on 
the same spot in 1922, that still an- 
other in his command had been 
torn loose from its moorings and 
wrecked by a gale in Leavenworth, 
Kan., only a fortnight ago. “A 
jinx,” said he. 
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Co-operative Selling 


To those people who hang their 
walls with mechanical reproduc- 
tions of the old masters, art gal- 
leries are frigid, prices of paint- 
ings and etchings are frightening, 
art itself is mystifying. 

To the struggling artist, the 
world is even less happy. He has 
few ways to show his products, 
less chance to sell them. 

To John H. Weaver, student of 
art and capable Manhattan busi- 
nessman came a few months ago 
a happy thought. Why not teach 
the public to buy real paintings 
instead of reproductions by show- 
ing them the capable work of ar- 
tists they can afford to buy? Af- 
ter consultations with artists famed 
and otherwise, the Artists’ Co-op- 
erative was formed. 

Last week it gave its first ex- 
hibit at B. Altman & Co., Man- 
hattan department store. Scores 
of shoppers found paintings,» rea- 
sonable, pleasing, heard their merits 
and defects explained in  under- 
standable terms. Some of the shop- 
pers went away with as much as 
$1,000 worth in a single day. 

Soon exhibits will be placed in 
the stores of other cities, perma- 
nent exhibits placed in leading de- 
partment stores. 

The scheme: The artist pays $5 
into the general fund for the 
privilege of exhibiting his first pic- 
ture, $1 for each exhibition there- 
after. To the department store he 
gives 35% of the purchase price, as 
commission. The organization makes 
no profits, spends the enrollment 
fee to advertise the exhibit. Thus 
the artist gets his market, the 
public its paintings. 
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MUSIC 


Golden Flute 


With the rich tones of a flute 
fashioned of fine gold, with mo- 
tion pictures of rippling lines re- 
cording sound waves, Professor 
Dayton Clarence Miller of the 
Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, illustrate last week 
“The Basis of Tone Quality in In- 
strumental Music.” 

To his absorbed Manhattan audi- 
ence of 600 musicians, engineers, 
makers of musical instruments, 
this famed sound scientist, and 
opponent of the Einstein theory 
showed how the increased density 
of metal improves the tone of the 
instrument, talked on the develop- 
ment of perfect tone. From the 
lecture room his listeners followed 
him to the temporary rooms of the 
Museums of the Peaceful Arts. 
There they saw his collection of 
711 Chinese flutes of jades and 
ivory, flutes carved from human 
bones, of glass, of an eagle’s wing, 
a ram’s horn. 

The pursed lips of a_ whistling 
boy, explained Professor Miller, 
made the first flute. Wooden 
whistles, Pan pipes, led the way 
to the tube with its many stops. 

Scientifically a flute’s note is 
simply the projection of a column 
of air and the vibration of this 
column before its diffusion into 
the air. The crowning glory of 
the flute art is the gold instrument, 
made with his own hands, many 
times lent to the Boston’ Symphony 
Orchestra. Soon he expects to 
make a platinum flute that will 
give even richer, truer tone. 


“Epoch” 


Two months ago the directors 
of the Philharmonic Sociéty of New 
York announced what other orches- 
tra supporters enviously called 
“the catch of the season”’—slim, 
fiery, volatile Arturo Toscanini of 
Milan engaged for 1927-28. The 
Philharmonic had had Signor Tos- 
canini often before but always as 
a guest conductor. Now he would 
conduct 41 concerts, be a “regular.” 

Last week Chairman Clarence H. 
Mackay of the Philharmonic di- 
rectors capped good news with bet- 
ter. He announced “an epoch in 
the musical arts of this country’— 
in the engagement of Signor Tos- 
canini as a “regular” for four more 
years after 1927-28. 

Weary but well heeled after a 
season during which he _ received 
$50,000 for 18 concerts, Signor 
Toscanini has “retired” temporarily. 
He will not assume his new duties 
until next February. 

His welcome then will doubtless 
be the greater for its delay. Man- 
hattanites have acquired, largely 
from his electric personality, an 
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Permanent desks of steel th 
enhance the beauty of the 
finest office 


Section of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Company offices, St. Louis, Mo., equipped with GF Allsteel desks. 


Yet wonderfully low in price - - 


N the most beautiful settings GF Allsteel Desks are in 

perfect harmony. They are steel—with the lifelong 
durability that only steel can have—with the fire-resisting, 
mar-proof quality that wood just can’t possess. 
But, in addition, they have the rich beauty of nacural 
grain—the clean, graceful lines that mark the best in 
artistic design. Handsome Velvoleum tops are banded 
with bronze—and are warm to the touch, stainproof, 
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washable. Feet, too, are bronze. Baked-on enamel finish 
can't chip or discolor. Steel drawers never stick—never 
warp. 

And, GF Allsteel desks—mahogany, walnut, or green 
finish—cost no more than ordinary old-fashioned wooden 
desks. Mail the coupon for catalog. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 
Youngstown, Ohio: Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ont. 
Branches and dealers in all principal cities 


— — — ATTACH THIS COUPON— — — 
TO YOUR FIRM LETTERHEAD 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Please send me a copy of the GF Allsteel 
Desk catalog. 
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increasingly positive reaction to 
symphony. Five years ago they 
filled only 71% of the Philhar- 


monic’s seats during the season. 
Last season they filled 98%. 


In Cleveland, without saying 
“epoch,” the Musical Arts Asso- 
ciation announced the re-engage- 
ment of Conductor Nikolai Sokolov 


for another five years with the 
Cleveland Orchestra. 


. 


In Chicago 


Chicagoans believe in a rosy- 
cheeked, white-mustached, short, 
chunky, soft-spoken Santa Claus. 
He gives them what they want. 
He gives them efficient light, gas 
and trolley cars. After Harold 
Fowler McCormick had given them 
grand opera at a deficit of a mil- 
lion yearly, Santa Claus (whose 
Chicago name is Samuel Insull) 
stepped in and reduced the deficit 
by more than 50%. He implied 
that he would furnish grand opera 
at no deficit. 

Chicagoans throbbed with con- 
fidence and gratitude towards Mr. 
Insull when last autumn he ac- 
quired an inland tract on the 
city’s grimy river bank and an- 
nounced that here he would erect 
a $7,500,000 midwestern music 
Mecca (Time, Nov. 29). And last 
week Chicagoans throbbed again, 
including even the strictly business- 
like Journal of Commerce & La 
Salle Street Journal, when Mr. In- 
sull explained to the 2,500 long- 
suffering guarantors of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Co., of which he is 
president, how this music Mecca 
could avoid losing money. 

Mr. Insull’s plan was quite 
simple. The new opera site abuts 
on broad Wacker Drive, on Mar- 
ket between Washington and Madi- 
son streets. It is a convenient 
neighborhood for business offices 
and is increasing rapidly in beauty. 
Simply surround and cap your 
opera auditorium and _  dressing- 
rooms with 22 stories of offices 
priced in proportion to the culti- 
vated air of the building, and the 
rents from brokers, lawyers, in- 
surance men, advertising agents, 
etc. will help audiences pay for ex- 
pensive scenery, costumes, batons, 
temperaments, vocal chords. 

Mr. Insuil announced that al- 
ready the opera’s business man- 
ager and the technical director, 
and also Architect Ernest Robert 
Graham (who has been building 
Greater Chicago since World’s Fair 
days) were headed for Europe to 
study the last words in opera- 
house design. And he promised the 
new auditorium, fully equipped and 
staffed to amuse 4,000 Chicagoans 
nightly, for about Christmas time, 
1930. 


Conductor Chaliapin 


Few will deny that towering 
Feodor Chaliapin is an imposing 


actor, an irreproachable singer of 
Likewise, many have found 
imperiously temperamental. 
Last week as the sardonic, demonic 
Mephistopheles of Faust he poured 
out his ruddy bass to the burghers, 
dames and daughters of Vienna in 
the Vienna Opera House. But frowns 
of annoyance danced on his brow; 
he found the time too slow for his 
impetuous taste. Over the bobbing 
heads of the first violins he glared 
meaningfully at Conductor Karl Al- 
win, tried vainly to force a faster 
tempo. Suddenly the audience 
gasped, the musicians faltered. The 
brawny arms of Basso Chaliapin 
were beating out an aerial quick- 
step at the orchestra in the middle 
of a duet. Before the nervous and 
fascinated audience, Conductor AI- 
win brought the orchestra to order 
with a sweep of his baton, held it 
to his chosen tempo for the rest of 
the opera. Sequel: A riled audi- 
ence reserved applause for minor 
singers. An indignant press flayed 
the impertinence of the rebellious 
foreigner, Feodor Chaliapin. An ex- 
hausted conductor said that for 
Basso Chaliapin,- he would conduct 
no more. 


instalments of Feodor 
autobiography were 
syndicated last week in U. S. 
newspapers. He wrote that he 
could remember when he was five, 
living in East Central Russia in 
a hut costing a ruble and a half 
per month.* His father, a clerk, 
‘was very fond of drink and on 
one occasion did not come home for 
two days. ... After a time he be- 
came intoxicated every pay day” 
and beat Mrs. Chaliapin. 

Young Feodor and friends would 
turn cartwheels, climb roofs and 
trees, shoot catapults, raid gardens, 
eat ripe poppy seeds. He was 
eight when he first saw _ the 
clown Yashka, a stout old man 
with ridiculously angry eyes in his 
coarse face.” 


“Charmed by this street artist, I 
stood in front of his booth until my 
legs became benumbed and my eyes 
grew dim with the gay diversity 
of the strolling players’ attire....” 

First a blacksmith, then a choir- 
master taught Feodor to sing. Once 
he sang an all-night service, fol- 
lowed by a morning service in the 
same church. 


A touring opera company came 
to town when he was 12. “ ‘Sup- 
pose everybody always sang every- 
where,’ I mused, ‘in the streets, in 
the baths, at the workshops.’ The 
idea charmed me and naturally I 
began to convert everyday life into 
opera, singing the answers to ques- 
tions asked me and greeting my 
friends in song. 


“Did you ever see the like?’ my 
father would say to mother. ‘That’s 
what the theatre is bringing him 
to 7° ” 


First 
Chaliapin’s 


*About 75c. 
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RELIGION 


Presbyterians 


A little band of tired Presby- 
terians closed themselves in a San 


Francisco room last week. In the 


room were Dr. Robert E. Speer, se- 


cretary of the Presbyterian Board 


of Foreign Missions; J. Willison 
Smith, Philadelphia banker; Will 
H. Hays, cinema tsar. Each was a 
candidate for moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church in the Unit- 
ed States of America, which was 
holding its 139th general assembly 
at San Francisco. 

Mr. Smith had the support of 
Dr. Clarence E. Macartney of 
Pittsburgh and of other uncompro- 
mising Presbyterian Fundamental- 
ists. Dr. Speer declared that he 
would not accept election unless 
it came as a “call,” by acclama- 
tion. 

The candidates decided for Dr, 
Speer. 

Next morning the general as- 
sembly followed the dictates of 
factional leaders and elected Dr, 
Speer moderator. 

Moderator Speer, 60 years old, 
traveled, learned, politic, succeed- 
ed Dr. 
resident-emeritus of Ohio State 

niversity. 

Moderator Thompson’s _ great 
problem last year was to dampen 
the shoutings of Presbyterians who 
interpreted their creed differently 
and sincerely. Presbyterian legal- 
ists learned a new patience last 
year for Presbyterian humanists; 
humanists tolerated the behavior 
of legalists. As a result Moderator 
Speer can give his energies to 
Church administration instead of 
to pacification. 


Princeton Seminary. At Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary Dr. 
Gresham Machen and Dr. Charles 
R. Erdman had maintained a bitter 
imbroglio for years. Dr. Machen, a 
stricter Presbyterian theologian 
than Dr. Erdman, had been named 
to the Chair of Apologetics at the 
Seminary. Of Dr. Machen’s intel- 
lectual qualifications there was 
never a quibble. But Dr. Erdman 
fought the appointment on personal 
grounds. 

Last week the general assembly 
voted to put the Seminary under 
a single board of control, and 
heard an investigating committee 
recommend that Dr. Machen’s 
appointment “be not confirmed.” 
Said Moderator Thompson, his 
head bowed, his voice faltering: “It 
is not more theology but more re- 
ligion that is needed in Princeton.” 
The general assembly applauded. 


Authority. The general assem- 
bly decided definitely that a Pres- 
byterian licensed to preach was 
responsible only to his _ single 
church; that a Presbyterian ordaim- 
ed was responsible only to his 
presbytery; that the general as- 
sembly could not properly interfere 
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oe a The Lee Balloon is a new application of the balloon idea with 
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person®" [teal balloons; with plus mileage. Slightly lighter than the 
assembly | “Shoulderbilt” and priced accordingly. 
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with the domestic affairs of the 
presbyteries. The general assem- 
bly thus considers itself represent- 
ing a confederation of presbyteries. 


Clergy Pensions. Cinema Tsar 
Will H. Hays, who headed a com- 
mittee to gather $15, 000,000 last 
year for a ministers’ pension fund, 
announced fruition of his campaign; 
was visibly moved at the earnest- 
ness of applause accorded him. 


Congregationalists 


At Omaha, Neb., the national 
council of the Congregational 
Church met for conference last 
week; elected President Ozora S. 
Davis of Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary moderator, onetime Governor 
William E. Sweet of Colorado vice 
moderator, President Calvin Cool- 
idge honorary moderator (for the 
third time); organized the Con- 
gregational Home Board to per- 
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petrate home missions, church 
building, Sunday school extension, 
educational and publishing work 
theretofore handled by separate 
boards; heard a committee recom- 
mend a merger of Congregational- 
ists with Universalists, Christians, 
United Brethern, Brethern and 
Methodist Protestants. 


Of Moderator Davis, a leaflet 
of the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary says: “A sturdy body, at- 
tached to Chippendale legs, and 
surmounted by a bulldog profile— 
that is your first impression of 
him. Afterward his twinkling eyes 
and gigantic laughter would attract 
you.” He was born in Vermont; 
worked in his youth as a railroad 
telegrapher; preached, while his 
hair was yet red, at Newtonville, 
Mass., near Wellesley College and 
Boston; made the Chicago Seminary 
attractive to midwestern and south- 
ern divinity students. He is 60 
years old. 
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“Heresy” 


Bruce Barton, lay apostle of the 
Lord, may be said to have entered 
upon his ministry about 1912, when 
he published The Resurrection of 
a Soul. But not until 1925, when 
he published The Man Nobody 
Knows, did his faith show forth 
really widely before men. The 
Man, of course, was Jesus—redis- 
covered, as the title implied, in 
the image of the ideal U. S. busi- 
nessman that Mr. Barton himself 
strives to be. 

Last year, with The Book No- 
body Knows, Mr. Barton rediscov- 
ered the Bible for this ideal busi- 
nessman, And last week he car- 
ried his ministry further with an 
article in Collier’s entitled “The 
Church Nobody Knows.” 


People who resent hearing Jesus 
called “first Rotarian” resent also 
the kindred phenomenon of a 
smooth-spoken advertising expert 
exercising his facile dictaphone 
to bring home truths about re- 
ligion with which most literate 
people consider themselves perfectly 
conversant. Critics have derided 
Mr. Barton’s writings for carrying 
the strong odor of professional pub- 
licity and for the seeming pre- 
sumptuousness of the titles: ‘“No- 
body Knows.” The implication is: 
“Nobody knows but Bruce Barton,” 
and many people are affronted by 
such mixtures of religious with 
secular talk as “Christianity was 
launched as a short-time proposi- 
OE) oS, 
lieved the world would be . 
liquidated by God as a failure. .. . 

But the more abusive of Bruce 
Barton’s critics can never have 
read a word he wrote. If they had, 
they would know that—victim of 
clichés though he is, Utopian and 
ambrosial though his visions become 
and offensive though it seems of 
him to announce his views as 
“heresy of the first order”’—he is 
not an unctuous man. He is a 
clear-headed businessman and pre- 
tends to be nothing else; nothing 
mystical, nothing superior to others. 


Should his critics read “The 
Church Nobody Knows” they would 
find Bruce Barton making the fol- 
lowing points in his own prosaic 
but clear and modest way about 
those traditional strangers, Busi- 
ness and the Church: 


1) The church is less_ honest 
than business, to the world and 
to itself. “The statistics which are 
issued by the Protestant churches 
are not sincere statistics.” There 
is hardly a roll of “active” church 
members which is not impressively 
padded with inactive members. Big 
corporations have the sense and 
honesty to write false assets and 
known liabilities off their books. 
Not so the churches. 


2) “It sounds almost shocking, 
yet it is true, that the church does 
not have as much faith as_ busi- 
ness.” Business courts Change. 
The church fears it. Business em- 
ploys pure scientists for research 
that may mean scrapping not only 
millions in factories and material 
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but entire attitudes of mind as 
well. Pure scientists, above pelf 
and profit, are “the mystics of the 
modern world.” Business sets them 
free to provoke Change because it 
knows tomorrow will be different 
from today. “The church is 
AFRAID” that tomorrow may be 
different. 

8) Business is flexible, adapt- 
able. The church, blindly, is not. 
It used to be a social, mental, 
cultural centre for rural folk. It 
still tries to be this for urban 
communities. Result: frantic com- 
petition with urban life’s 101 other 
social, mental, cultural agencies. 
Let the church recognize the de- 
cay of its incidental functions and 
return to its essential one—spiritu- 
ality, “an oasis of reverence, a 
giver of peace.” 

4) Business “checks up on” its 
direction. The church, founded to 
ease and enrich life, “has got it 
all turned around.” “Rich men, 
greedy men, hard-hearted 
rule it, take wine from the peo- 
ple, suppress Sunday games, con- 
demn “the impulses of hot blood.” 
Greater sins are ignored. Forgive- 
ness is forgotten. 

5) “Business is terribly con- 
cerned if there be the slightest 
depreciation in the quality of the 
men who enter its ranks.” The 
quality of the clergy has obvious- 
ly and greatly declined. Reasons: 
a) “absurd hurdles,” such as_ be- 
lief in the Virgin Birth, placed in 
the path of ministerial candidates; 
b) “To be the private Chaplain of 
25 or 50 families; to make pastoral 
calls and attend meetings of wom- 
en’s auxiliaries; to conduct prayer 
meetings for a dozen completely 
saved and sanctified old people; 
to live shabbily and be worried 
about the education of the children 
and the burdens of old age—this 
is not the life to appeal to a 
high-spirited man. There is no 
lift in it, no power, nothing to 
tempt men to trade for it the only 
life on earth that they will ever 
have. .. .” 

Bruce Barton, heretic, was not 
“kicking a dead horse.” He cited 
Paul, “the first heretic,” as his 
precedent for criticism from within 
the ranks of Christianity. Indeed 
he had said nothing new, and knew 
it, but he was earnest enough to 
risk a prophet’s ridicule and pic- 
ture a Bartonized Church of 100 
years hence. ... 

The world has been made safe 
for this church by Bartonized busi- 
ness. “The so-called economic 
struggle is over. Money is, as 
the bankers say ‘cheap’.... 
Pride in service* rendered has be- 
come even more important.” Ceme- 
teries are playgrounds. Funerals 
are appreciative dinner parties 
among believers in immortality. 

The Bartonized church is the 
only church in town. Its Sunday 
School is for religious teaching 
only—‘“no socials, no bazaars, no 
motion-picture shows.” The church 


*Mr. Barton spelled it with a small “s.” 


BRUCE BARTON 
His pastor wears no uniform 


itself is small because few people 
enter it at the same time. But 
it is open all the time. The organ 
plays continuously. People drop 
in for silent prayer and contem- 
plation at all hours. “Religion is 
accepted as a perfectly normal part 
of life . . . is regarded AS life. 
Men pray as they breathe or eat 
or take their morning exercise.” 

There are more unusual adjuncts. 
Businessmen begin their day by 
listening to church music, a short 
prayer and seeing a vision of their 
pastor, at their offices, by tele- 
vision. The pastor himself is “a 
remarkable character.” 

“He wears no special uniform” 
but is visibly “a confident citizen 
of two worlds.” He is about 50, 
ordained only after having shown 
special qualifications for the spir- 
itual life. His training has con- 
sisted in study of Christ’s life and 
two or three years in the Orient 
to become familiar with mysticism 
at its source. He comes not to do, 
or say anything, primarily. He 
comes “to BE something.” 

Made potent with money of which 
he needs give no accounting, he 
performs miracles of feeding, heal- 
ing, etc. He conducts six short 
Sunday services, preaching no ser- 
mons, at early and late hours so 
that his people may be out of 
doors on their holy day. He holds 
confessional, informally, in his 
study. His annual report deals 
not with attendances, collections 
or membership rolls, but with com- 
munity improvements or needs 
which are no more churchly than 
secular since the two are one. 

Heretic Barton, having sketched 
a frockless Catholic priest conduct- 
ing a Quaker wmeeting house in 
Utopia, finished his article with an 
affirmation which none might well 
deny. 

“When the Son of Man cometh 
shall he find faith on the earth?” 

“He shall!” 
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PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week 
the following names made the fol- 
lowing news: 


James John Davis (U. S. Secre- 
tary of Labor) addressed graduat- 
ing high-school students at Foll- 
ansbee, W. Va., where he once 
worked in a steel mill. He de- 
clared that because of his love 
for the “the romance of steel” he 
would return to his old job—but 
for being a member of the Cabinet. 


William Lyon Phelps (professor- 
critic) wrote in his department, 
As I Like It, in June Scribner’s 
magazine: “. . . Sometimes in 
solitude I explode with laughter; 
sometimes I wake up in the night 
to laugh at some memory. How 
can one help laughing in and at 
a world like this?” 


Dr. Glenn Frank (University of 
Wisconsin president), Daniel Wil- 
lard (Baltimore & Ohio R. R. presi- 
dent), James Branch Cabell (author 
of Jurgen, The Cream of the Jest, 
etce.), Capt. William H. Stayton 
(Association Against the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment founder and presi- 
dent), Justice Louis Dembitz 
Brandeis (U. S. Supreme Court) 
and Dr. James McKeen Cattell 
(Editor of Science) were bracketed 


. and equally recommended, as “six 


highly intelligent and industrious 
men .. . gentlemen,” by Editor 
Henry Louis Mencken of the Amer- 
ican Mercury, for President of the 
U. S 


Jules W. (“Nicky”) Arnstein 
(onetime convict for complicity in 
a $5,000,000 bond theft; husband of 
Actress Fanny Brice) visited Chi- 
cago, registered at a hotel as 
“J. W. Arnold,” was arrested “just 
on general principles,” was released 
when victims of recent Chicago 
confidence games recognized him 
as not being their deceiver. He 
explained he had come to confer 
with his onetime cellmate at 
Leavenworth Penitentiary, “Big 
Tim” Murphy, about a flashlight 
signal device in which they are 
interested. 

Clairenore Stinnes (German steel 
heiress, daughter of the late Hugo 
Stinnes) roared out of Frankfurt, 
Germany, at the steering wheel of 
her specially built Adler automo- 
bile, with two wirehaired fox ter- 
riors. She was headed for Constan- 
tinople, via the Balkans—the first 
leg of a proposed motor trip 
around the world. In a second car 
went a chauffeur, a camera man. 
Last year Fraulein Stinnes won 
the women’s reliability tour (500 
miles) of South Germany. Asked if 
she had no fear of the wilds of 
Persia, Turkestan, Mongolia, China, 
North America, she replied: “Not 
the slightest. I shall be absorbed.” 
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Wherever in the haystack of 
news there is a needle of 
fact, TIME plucks it out; 
shows it, short and sharp 
and steely; lays a finger on 
the point. 


MILESTONES 


Engaged. Jean Georges Peter, 
son of Mare Peter, Swiss Minister 
to the U. S. (no relative of Peter’s 
famed Milk Chocolate); to Helen 
Fairchild Mann, of Boston. 


Engaged. Hamilton Eames, 
brother of Actress Clare Eames, 
nephew of famed Mme. Emma 
Eames de Gogorza, onetime Metro- 
politan soprano; to Marian Bull, 
granddaughter of Ainsley Wilcox 
of Buffalo, in whose house the late 
Theodore Roosevelt took the Presi- 
dent’s oath of office in 1901. 

Engaged. Elinor’ Dorrance, 
daughter of Dr. John T. Dorrance, 
president of Campbell Soup Co.; to 
one Nathaniel P. Hill of Denver 
and Manhattan. 


Engaged. Rosetta Duncan, elder 
Duncan Sister; to William Beri, 
cinema technical expert. Vivian 
Duncan, younger Duncan Sister, 
was rumored also engaged—pos- 
sibly to Nils Astor, Scandinavian 
cinemactor. The sisters acted in 
Topsy and Eva (TIME, Jan. 5. 
1925); have long had a pact re- 
quiring a double wedding. 


Married. Edward E. Paramore 
Jr., onetime (1923) National Af- 
fairs Editor of TIME, now play- 
wright (Set a Thief), author too of 
Yukon Jake, famed poem printed 
and reprinted by request by Vanity 
Fair; to Miss Edith Wellman; in 
Manhattan. 

Divorced. Leland L. Duncan, 
owner of Rin-Tin-Tin, famed canine 
cinemactor; by Mrs. Charlotte An- 
derson Duncan; in Los Angeles. 
a at charged that he loved the dog 
alone. 


Died. Payne Whitney, 52, sports- 
man-financier; younger (by three 
years) brother of Harry Payne 
Whitney; son of the late Secretary 
of the Navy (1885-89) William Col- 
lins Whitney; son-in-law of the late 
Secretary of State (1898-1905) John 
Hay; from a heart attack, while 
playing tennis; at Manhasset, N. Y. 
In 1924 he paid the third larg- 
est income tax in the U. S., John 
D. Rockefeller Jr. and Henry Ford 
surpassing him. 

Died. James Stetson Metcalfe, 
68, for 31 years dramatic editor 
of Life, then of Judge, then of 
the Wall Street Journal; in Man- 
hattan. In 1906 he was barred 
from 47 theatres because of his 
criticisms. He took the matter 
through the courts, but the Court 
of Appeals upheld the managers. 
Subsequently a bill was passed at 
Albany making it a misdemeanor 
to refuse to sell a theatre ticket. 


Died. Patrice de MacMahon, 
Duke of Magenta, 71, son of the 
late Marie Edmé Patrice Maurice 
de MacMahon, Duke of Magenta, 
onetime (1873-79) president of 


France; in Paris. 
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BUSINESS 


Foreign Traders 


President James Augustine Far- 
rell of U. S. Steel Corp., six feet 
tall, towering and blocky as a full- 
rigged schooner, took a gavel in 
his great fist last week. He thwack- 
ed the speaker’s table smartly and 
the 14th yearly convention of the 
National Foreign Trade Council 
went into three-day convention at 
Detroit. Mr. Farrell organized the 
Council in 1914 and has always 
been its chairman. When he rap- 
ped for order, he got it. Nor did 
many of the 2,000 manufacturers, 
merchants, shippers,  railroaders, 
steamship men, importers and ex- 
porters who went to Detroit last 
week stray across the river to 
Windsor, Ontario, seeking a glass 
of good beer. 

For one thing it was not neces- 
sary to sneak an indiscretion out 
of Mr. Farrell’s ken. No drinker 
himself, he tolerates another man’s 
vices and pleasures. He talks lit- 
tle, likes to study scholarly vol- 
umes, enjoys boating; but imposes 
none of his pleasures on others. 

Those are some of the qualities 
that led Judge Elbert H. Gary to 
make Mr. Farrell president of U. 
S. Steel in 1911. He had begun 
work in a New Haven wire mill; 
soon he made himself one of the 
best wire pullers in the country. 
Shortly after, J. P. Morgan and 
Judge Gary organized the steel 
corporation (1901). Mr Farrel be- 
came president of U. S. Steel Pro- 
ducts Co., the corporation’s export 
division. He was the best salesman 
of steel goods then known. 

While Charles Michael Sewab 
was president of U. S. Steel (1901- 
3), Mr. Farrell sold steel products 
abroad. Export of 200,000 tons of 
steel a year was considered prodi- 
gious at that time. By 1903 when 
William Ellis Corey became sec- 
ond president of U. S. Steel, Sales- 
man Farrell was selling practically 
a million and a half tons of steel 
to foreign consumers. 

Both Mr. Schwab and Mr. Corey 
were self-assertive. Judge Gary 
could not persuade them that he, 
and he only, was the proper spokes- 
man for the corporation; that they 
must be merely administrators. 
There was no derogation in being 
administrator to the Judge. 


In 1911 a message came to Mr. 
Farrell. He was appointed, it read, 
U. S. Steel’s third president. Said 
he: “I‘m a good soldier.” He and 
the Judge have always worked well 
together. In 16 years’ administra- 
tion he has doubled and re-doubled 
many an item of U. S. Steel 
profit*. The Judge makes speeches 
and directs policies; President 
Farrell consolidates reports of sub- 
sidiaries and co-ordinates work of 
under-presidents. 

In the National Foreign Trade 


1911 1926 

*Gross receipts $ 615,148,840 $1,508,076,090 

Net earnings 104,305,464 199,058,869 

Surplus 135,104,213 577,729,662 

Wages per man 1,846 
Book value 

common stock 285 
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Council however, he abandons the 
president-administrator attitude; 
assumes that of councillor. Far 
from didactic, he makes his point. 

At Detroit last week he said: 
“The time has gone when direct 
balances between separate nations 
can be struck accurately without 
reference to other countries, or 
when these direct balances can be 
taken as a criterion of the actual 
trade positions of these countries. 
The world has become one market. 
It is a vast composite of many 
sections which, to suit our politi- 
cal convenience, we call empires, 
nations and countries but which, 
in fact, in so far as trade is con- 
cerned, have been welded together 
by the developments of recent 
years in those two fundamentals, 
transportation and communication.” 
By those few words ,he set to 
naught complaints of South Amer- 
icans and South Africans against 
U. S. tariffs. 

Notable at the Detroit meetings 
were the Canadian visitors. Where 
but 50 Canadians went to the 
Charleston, S. C., meeting last 
year, 200 were at Detroit last week. 
They listened to the sage advice of 
John F. Tinsley of Worcester, 
Mass., vice president of the New 
England Foreign Trade Council: 
“What Canada needs most of all, I 
believe, is better advertising in the 
United States. You must tell us 
what you have to sell, and adver- 
tising alone can do that. You have 
told us so far only about your 
scenery, your summer camping and 
your winter tobogganing. You are 
making many things that we want 
and need, but we do not hear 
enough about them.” 


“On to Ostend’”’ 


Six Cunard liners cleared from 
Manhattan last week bearing 3,000 
much-maligned souls to Ostend, Bel- 
gium. From various quarters of 
the globe other ships bore 5,000 
more souls, equally maligned, to 
the same destination. They were 
the world’s Rotarians and—as they 
call their wives—Rotary Anns, off 
to their annual international con- 
vention to promote the Sixth Ob- 
ject of the Rotary.* 


Of the fleet of North American 
Rotarians it was announced that 
radio communication—or “contact,” 
as Rotarians say—would be con- 
tinuous between ships all the way 
across the ocean so that the junket- 
ers could exchange messages and 
keep tabs on what all were doing. 
All six ships had their entertain- 
ment committees, to think up daily 
“programs” such as Rotarians en- 
joy at home only once per week. 
Each ship was laden with “inex- 
pensive (and expensive) articles to 
be distributed as prizes.” (Rotari- 
ans love to play games.) “Among 
other things sent in,” announced 
The Rotarian (official monthly), 
“was a topcoat, rather a_ useful 
thing to have on an Atlantic trip. 
Sometimes the evenings are a bit 


*Sixth Object: ‘“. . . advancement of 
understanding, good-will and international 
Peace.” 
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terest can be insured so that, in case 
of death or disability of either, the 
business may be carried on profit- 


ably. 
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a booklet explaining the ad- 
vantages of Partnership In- 
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Bureau, 
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© Harris & Ewing 
THE FOUNDER OF ROTARY 
“What a wonderful goal!” 


cool and the regular constitutional 
round the decks has to be a brisk 
one.” 

But not all would be play. On 
the fleet flagship Carinthia mem- 
bers of the International Board 
planned to “hold several meetings,” 
to clear up odds and ends left dang- 
ling after its big meeting, prior to 
embarkation, in Manhattan. Inter- 
national President Harry* H. Rog- 
ers was there, jovial but with his 
duties well in mind. He would be 
chief exchanger of greetings and 
ideas with Rotarians of all nations. 

The Minnesota Rotarians were 
there with booklets printed in colors 
to advertise Minneapolis as “host 
city” for 1928. Their most trusted 
member guarded “a beautiful, illu- 
minated invitation for presentation 
to the convention.” 

Off they sailed—and behind their 
backs, in the U. §S., flippant, shal- 
low-minded cynics and “sophisti- 
eates” snickered at them privately 
and in smart-charts, or wriggled in 
cheap self-consciousness to think 
that these, the butts of so much 
“horse-laughter” at home, should 
“parade American crassness before 
the eyes of Europe.” 

But deriders of Rotary will learn 
better very soon now. As Rotari- 
an Gardner Mack wrote only this 
month in the Rotarian, Rotary has 
“turned the corner.” From a little 
lunch group brought together by a 
lonely Chicago lawyer, it has be- 
come a huge organization “cover- 
ing 40-odd separate nations and 
claiming approximately 130,000 
members!” It is outgrowing what 
Rotarian William Allen White calls 
its “boy complex,” its “garish ex- 
ternals,” its “supersentimentalism 
and noisy infanticism.” It is not 
unembarrassed by members’ who 
say Jesus was the original Rotarian 
and even bridles when admirers 
say “there must have been some- 
thing divine in the origin of Rot- 


*“Harry” to all. Third principle of 
Rotary is “that every member should be 
addressed preferably by his first name or 
a nickname or in some manner to _ in- 
dicate the close, intimate friendship among 
Rotarians.” 
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ary.” Its statements are dignified 
nowadays and Rotarians will smile 
indulgently if they read in the June 
American Mercury that St. Patrick 
has been claimed as “first real 
Kiwanian of the Celtic race.’”* 
Rotary no longer needs imaginary 
prestige. It has its own. Such 
men as Commander Francesco de 
Pinedo have accepted honorary 
Rotaryhood. Into the teeth of 
Novelist Sinclair Lewis’ castigations 
Rotary now can fling George 
Bernard Shaw’s retort: “Any 
sort of an organization is better 
than sitting in an office, trying 
to do the other fellow... .” This 
retort has had the approval of the 
sophisticated New York World, 
which said: “The Rotarian is not 
without his points.” And does not 
President Glenn Frank of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin write for the 
Rotarian among other publications— 
the same Glenn Frank whom that 
loudest anti-Rotarian toothgnasher, 
H. L. Mencken, has recommended 
for U. S. President? 

Rotarians have been called many 
names, from “grown-up Boy Scouts” 
to “snouting imbeciles.” But no 
one conversant with Rotary’s in- 
ception and ideals could possibly 
give credence to such abuse. 


Rotary was founded 22 years 
ago, when Percy Paul Harris of 
Chicago called three friends into 
his office and discussed the Golden 
Rule with them on the evening of 
Feb. 23. 

Mr. Harris had led a lively life. 
From earliest boyhood he had been 
in and out of “hot water.” Ex- 
pelled for pranks from Black River 
Academy, expelled for “his love 
of fun” from the University of 
Vermont, he managed to finish his 
education at Princeton. The next 
few years he served as night clerk 
in a Florida hotel, acted in a 
Denver stock company, reported for 
newspapers, punched cows, mastered 
the traveling man’s profession. He 
sailed to England on a cattleship, 
batting around at many an odd 
job and always—to this he attri- 
butes his success—always keeping 
“well-dressed and _ well-groomed.” 
Satisfied finally that he had “seen 
life,” he settled in Chicago, mar- 
ried” began practising law.... 

The friends whom lonely Lawyer 
Harris called to him were Sylvester 
Schiele, coal; Gustavus Loehr, min- 
ing; Harry Ruggles, printing. They 
sat long and late comparing notes, 
exchanging experiences. Then they 
invited 15 or 20 men, each from 
a different profession to minimize 
“shop talk,” broaden the conver- 
sation and recruit “a further idea 
or a dynamic force.” 

It was the third club or the 
fourth that brought Rotary into 
civic affairs in a very definite 
way. ... In the town where this 
particular club was situated were 
three civic organizations of the 
Chamber of Commerce character. 
They were intense rivals. . . . 
There came an occasion for com- 
munity action. . . The rest is 
easy to guess. “There was an ex- 


*The Kiwanis clubs founded later than 
Rotary, much resemble Rotary. 
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© Keystone 
RoTary’s PRESIDENT 
. .. his duties well in mind. 


ceedingly wise man in that town. 
This wise man simply explained 
that while the rivals bickered, Ro- 
tary went ahead and served.” 

That is the keynote, hub, axle, 
dynamo, driving force, central idea 
of Rotary—SERVICE—and Rotari- 
ans have sent emissaries all over 
the world to pass the word along 
and plant more Rotary Clubs, each 
composed of 50 to 200 representa- 
tives of separate professions and 
“lines.” 

With 130,000 Rotarians and near- 
ly as many Rotary Anns _ behind 
him, and 8,000 of them actually 
crying “On to Ostend” last week, 
what wonder that founder Paul 
Percy Harris writes: 

“Rotary has passed its adolescent 
stage. It is coming into its own 
as a world force. . . . What a 
wonderful goal there is before 
Rotary! . . . Each year we have 
been able to look back on steady 
progress and each year we can 
turn with renewed courage toward 
the great rising sun of that won- 
derful accomplishment whose rays 
are even now reflected on the hori- 
zon... harmony and prosperity 
and happiness for all the peoples 
of the earth.” 


Pioneer Buildings 

Last week there opened in Cleve- 
land the vast annex to Halle Bros. 
department store. 

Halle Bros. is one of perhaps a 
dozen stores known to department 
store men throughout the U. S. for 
excellency of merchandise and of 
service. It is to its selling region 
(which extends from western New 
York and _ Pennsylvania across 
northern Ohio to Indiana) what B. 
Altman & Co. and Lord & Taylor 
are to Manhattan; what Wanamak- 
er’s is to Philadelphia; R. H. 
Stearns to Boston; Marshall Field’s 
to Chicago; White House to San 
Francisco; Bullock’s to Los An- 
geles; Maison Blanche to New Or- 
leans. 

Samuel H, Halle began the busi- 
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NE of the first to appreciate the 
safety and convenience of cer- 
tified cheques for travelers was 
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South Americanexpeditionin1913-14 
he carried A-B-A Certified Cheques. 
Wherever you go you, 
too, can guard against loss 
or inconvenience by carry- 
ing these official travelers 
cheques of the American 
Bankers Association. 
A-B-A Cheques are rec- 
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Here comes 
the bride: 


very often means—“There goes 
my file clerk.” 


Could a strange clerk enter 
your filing department and 
find important papers instant- 
ly, as it is very often necessary 
to do? Would she be handi- 
capped with bulging flat folders, 
with their hidden indexes and 
disarranged papers? 


There is only one remedy for 
an overloaded folder and 
that isa 


They always 

stand upright in the fil- 

ing cabinet, with the index tabs in 
plain view. The bellows-like expan- 
sion cares equally well for the mini- 
mum and maximum number of letters. 
Made of“Paperoid’’, the pure red-rope 
stock, to outlast ‘twenty ordinary 


flat folders. 


Prepare for mid-year trans- 
fer time. Send coupon for 
sample file pocket. No 
charge or obligation. 
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Please send me for trial in my files a 
free sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VER- 
TEX” File Pocket, as described in June 6 
Time. 


Name of Firm 
Address..... 


Name and Position of Pe rson leeuiding. . 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAMUEL H. HALLE 
He dared to pioneer 


ness with his now retired brother 
(Salmon P.) in Cleveland 36 years 
ago. They were furriers. Soon it be- 
came opportune to take on side 
lines—draperies, notions, men’s 
clothing. They became a _ depart- 
ment store. Fifty-seven-year-old 
Samuel H. Halle, employer of 
2,000 people, still likes to meddle 
with furs, to run white goods 
through his fingers. 

The significance of Halle Bros. 
to Cleveland has been the com- 
pany’s pioneering. When no Cleve- 
land merchant dared to try to open 
a store more than nine blocks from 
the Cleveland Public Square, Halle 
Bros. spent several million dollars 
for a pioneering building on Euclid 
Avenue at 13th St. This was in 
1910 and not even Halle Bros. 
dared leave Euclid Ave., then as 
now the one and only Cleveland 
thoroughfare with a semblance of 
metropolitan smartness. 

The Halle Annex, opened last 
week, is also a pioneering building. 
It faces two streets other than Eu- 
clid Ave., and connects to the main 
store by tunnel. Huron Road and 
Prospect Ave. in Cleveland have 
been streets of warehouses, Greek 
restaurants, hardware stores, down- 
payment jewelry shops, raggle- 
taggle merchandisers, etc. Samuel 
H. Halle will bring shoppers to 
these streets, will perhaps cause 
Cleveland to take on a more metro- 
politan aspect. 


Bonus Grumblers 


In the great Endicott-Johnson 
shoe factories near Binghamton, 
N. Y., many an employe of late 
has glowered over his work, has 
grumbled in locker rooms. About 
a fourth of the employes felt 
that they were not getting suffi- 
cient bonus. Too little of the 
company’s profits were going to 
the workers. The other’ three- 
fourths, contented, mocked at the 
grumblers. 

Irked, irate, President George F. 
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Johnson last week gave the dis- 
affected employes a thoroughgoing 
reprimand: “The profit sharing is 
not necessarily a permanent plan, 

. . To those that are dissatisfied 
with the results of last year’s 
business I recommend a_ prompt 
resignation. .- I wish such would 
quit. I am sincere in this wish. 
.. The vigor as much as the 
common sense of the words gave 
the grumblers a change of heart, 
Practically all went back to their 
work cheerfully. 

This accomplished, Mr. Johnson 
turned about and, over his 
shoulder as it were, like a fond 
father done scolding obstreperous 
sons, announced that he was giv- 


ing his employes a golf course 


where, for trivial fees, they could , 


disport themselves after working 
hours. Said he: “If golf is good 
for the tired businessman it is 
good for the tired factory worker, 
and there is no reason why the 
factory worker should not have 
os ,share of the good things of 
ife. 


St. Paul “Pullmans”’ 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul R. R.’s “Pioneer Limited’’ that 
left Chicago last week carried the 
first Pullman cars to travel over 
the company’s rails in the 37 years 
since the founding of the _ road., 
President Edward F. Carry of the 
Pullman Co. and Receiver Harry E, 
Byram of the St. Paul had ended 
a long company estrangement in- 
herited from the late President 
Roswell Miller of the St. Paul and 
the late founder George M. Pull- 
man of the sleeping car company. 
The two men had quarreled; their 
followers had maintained hostilities. 

For a long time after railroads 
became practical for travel there 
were no provisions for sleeping. 
People sat up or slept in the floor 
filth. Then, in 1836 the Cumber- 
land Valley R. R. of Pennsylvania 
built some bunks into a_ second- 
hand coach. Travelers could use 
the roller towel, basin and water 
provided in the rear of the car. 
It traveled between Harrisburg and 
Chambersburg, Pa. Later innova- 
tions were straw ticks, blankets, 
cuspidors. Travelers used their car- 
pet bags for pillows. 

In 1858 George M. Pullman was 
in Chicago, a successful contractor. 
He persuaded Chicago & Alton 
officials to give him two coaches 
to remodel with sleeping berths. 
His novelties were upper berths 
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that folded up by day, clean linen, 
one washroom for men and one 
for women. So _ successful were 
these sleepers that he immediately 
built a “Pullman” car designed 
especially for sleep-traveling. 

By 1867 there were 48 ‘“Pull- 
mans” operated in the U. S.—over 
the Chicago & Alton, Michigan 
Central, Burlington, Great Western 
of Canada and the New York Cen- 
tral. The Pullman Co., then as 
now, owned all its cars, shared 
haulage fees with the railroads. 
Railroads gave up their own sleep- 
ing cars for the sake of the better 
“Pullmans.” 

A rival sleeping car, the Mann 
“Boudoir Car’ with sleeping com- 
partments set transverse to the car 
length as in European railway cars, 
was operated between Boston and 
Manhattan in 1883; was expensive; 
could not endure before Pullman 
Co. aggressiveness. 

The St. Paul was the last major 
U. S. railroad to own its own 
sleepers. 


New Fords 


Henry Ford and Edsel Ford 
last week relieved their major ex- 
ecutives from denying further the 
manufacture of a new Ford motor 
ear. Plans for the new car had 
been in process for several years. 
But in the U. S. motor industry it 
is considered unpolitic for a manu- 
facturer to say that he will do this 
or that. When he can produce, he 
talks. Until then his employes 
bravely defend his secrets. 

Only a few weeks ago Journalist 
Samuel Crowther (an official Ford 
biographer) said that no changes 
from the present Model T Ford 
were contemplated. 

A fortnight ago Editor William 
J. Cameron of the Ford Dearborn 
Independent made similar denial. 

Last week Henry Ford himself 
said: “We began work on this 
new model several years ago... . 
At present I can say only this 
about the new model—it has speed, 
style, flexibility and control in traf- 
fic. There is. nothing quite like it 
in quality and price. The new car 
will cost more to manufacture, 
but it will be more economical to 
operate.” 

He will continue to make parts 
for the present model Ford, of 
which he estimates 10,000,000 are 
in operation. 

Besides being thus frank last 
week, Mr. Ford, hale again after 
his motor car accident two months 
ago (Time, April 11), went with 
his son Edsel to the Ford assem- 
bling plant; watched the 15,000,- 
000th Ford car being completed. 
Father and son mounted to the 
seat, Edsel at the wheel, and drove 
to the Ford museum. There Mr. 
Ford took the driver’s seat of the 
first motor car that he ever manu- 
factured, a two-cylinder contrap- 
tion that he made and sold in 1903. 
He tinkled the doorbell that serv- 
ed Ford Car No. 1 as signal, and 
he and Edsel were off in their sep- 
arate vehicles for a brief tour of 
the museum neighborhood. 
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GOLFERS 
SMASH 


RECORD 


Honors again go to the 
Dunlop Golf Ball... . 


OLFERS have over- 

whelmingly indicated 
their preference for the new 
improved Black Dunlop golf 
ball. 

The demand for the Black 
Dunlop has established a 
world’s record. To the thou- 
sands of golfers who helped 
to establish the previous rec- 
ord with that renowned ball 
the Blue Dunlop—this new 
accomplishment is truly phe- 
nomenal. 

For many years more 
golfers have played a Dunlop 
than any other make of fine 
golf balls. This year, 1927, 
smashes the record for the 
number of NEW thousands 
of golfers who are swinging 
to Dunlops. 

Golfers quickly recognize 
that Dunlopscience has again 
achieved the unbelievable in 

roducing the new improved 


lack Dunlop golf ball. 


THE NEW BLACK DUNLOP 


DUNLOP 


GOLF 
BALL 


of. 2 2. 2 


British Golf 


The British amateur golf champ- 
ionship at Hoylake last week was 
not provocative of hullabaloo, 
hysteria or any other character- 
istic of over-heated sport. It was 
an almost pastoral scene of 
“grand old men,” canny young 
Seots, a few U. S. lads, dis- 
tinguished British physicians, golf 
theorists, golf champions — enjoy- 
ing an ancient game. 

There was Harold Horsfall Hil- 
ton, 58, editor of Golf Illustrated, 
four-time amateur champion, twice 
open champion, who was out to 
win his 100th match in title play. 
He still had his oldtime precision, 
but his drives had lost their gin- 
ger. He was eliminated in the 
first round. 

Also seeking his 100th victory 
was John Ball, 66, eight-time 
amateur champion, the _ first 
amateur to win the British open 
title (1890). A large gallery fol- 
lowed spare Golfer Ball and_ his 
grizzled, wrinkled caddy. They 
saw him run chip-shots to within 
a club’s length of the cup, five 
times on the first seven holes, 
only to miss easy putts. He was 
eliminated in the first round. 

The first upset of the tourna- 
ment came when 23-year-old Edwin 
H. Haley of Manhattan defeated 
the hard-driving favorite, Cyril 
Tolley, one up. But Haley’s fame 
was shortlived, for up popped Dr. 
Harold D. Gillies, a physician for 
the King of England, a famed 
golf theorist who tees his ball 
almost a foot high, who uses a 
monster-headed driver, who has 
studied the function of every 
muscle, nerve and blood _ vessel 
necessary for club-swinging. Dr. 


HAROLD HorsFALL HILTON, 58 


He was eliminated in the first 
rou 
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JOHN BALL, 66 


He too was eliminated in the first 
round 


Gillies’ favorite stunt is driving 
balls neatly off perpendicular beer 
bottles. 

Next day, Dr. ‘Gillies’ theories 
were put to rout by the brilliant 
and erratic Roger Wethered. 

The medical profession, however, 
was vindicated when methodical, 
deliberate Dr. William Tweddell 
of Stourbridge eliminated Roger 
Wethered and won the finals from 
D. E. Landale. 

Champion Tweddell is a golfer 
who has the patience to spend two 
minutes over a two-foot putt. 


ILA. A. A. A. 


Traveling at the speed of a 
sprinter, thrusting a bamboo pole 
in the ground at the proper mo- 
ment, Sabin W. Carr of Yale flung 
himself over a bar that was poised 
exactly 14 feet above the ground, 
established a new world’s pole vault 
record. The highest previous flight, 
13 feet, 11% inches, was made 
by Charles Hoff a Norwegian, in 
1925. 

Carr’s vault came at the end 
of a day of triumph of Pacific 
coast athletes. For the sixth time 
within the last seven years, a band 
of Californians won the track & 
field championship of the Intercol- 
legiate Association of Amateur 
Athletes of America, held at Phila- 
delphia. This year it was Stan- 
ford. Southern California, last 
year’s champions, _ finished in 
fourth place, chiefly because it 
produced a _ sturdy youngster 
named Charles Borah, who left his 
nearest competitor ten yards 
hind in the 220-yard dash, four 
yards behind in the 100-yard dash. 


At Indianapolis 


Dirty, bumpy bricks at Indianap- 
olis Speedway will once a year 
bring fame and fortune to an au 
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tomobilist, if he will travel over 
them a sufficient number of times 
at a speed in the neighborhood of 
100 miles per hour. This year the 
winner of the 500-mile “classic” on 
the two and a half mile track is 
a youngster comparatively un- 
known, a dirt track specialist— 
George Souders, 27, who spends 
his more serious moments studying 
mechanical engineering at Purdue 
University in Lafayette, Ind. In a 
Duesenberg special, he covered the 
500 miles of bricks at an average 
speed of 97.54 miles per hour. He 
made only two brief stops. He was 
rewarded with the $20,000 first 
prize, with an additional $5,100 
lap-money. 

The veterans and the betting fa- 
vorites—Harry Hartz, Leon Duray, 
Benny Hill, Peter De Paolo—either 
tortured their engines or wrecked 
their cars completing the first 100 
miles. 

Some 145,000 spectators believed 
that they had received their mon- 
ey’s worth when the automobile of 
Racer Norman Batten of Brooklyn 
burst into flames. Batten stood up, 
like the boy on the burning deck. 
He steered with his right arm until 
it was scorched, then with his left, 
then with his right again—until he 
brought the car to a stop in front 
of his pit where the flames were 
extinguished. If he had leaped to 
safety when the car first took fire, 
it might have crashed into the 
grandstands and killed dozens of 
spectators, 


“Walkover” 


Through mud, rain and wind 
Jockey Linus (“Pony”) McAtee 
ided the five-year-old gelding, 
illwick, at Belmont Park, N. Y., 
in last week’s Hempstead Handi- 
cap race. Millwick was not trav- 
eling very fast, but the spectators 
had a feeling that he would win. 
They had confidence in famed 
Jockey McAtee. He had _ ridden 
Harry Payne Whitney’s Whiskery 
to victory the fortnight before in 
the Kentucky Derby. 


Jockey McAtee did not disap- 
point. Crouched low, but calm, 
he brought Millwick across the 
fnish line a winner. He was re- 
warded with booes, because Millwick 
was the only horse in the race. 
The other twelve entrants had been 
scratched (withdrawn) before the 
start. 


Race-track johnnies recalled that 
Man o’ War won a “walkover” 
(one-horse-race) at Belmont Park 
in his prime, that Exterminator 
captured the Saratoga Cup in 1921 
without opposition. Walkovers are 
made possible. by the racetrack 
tule that once a race is scheduled 
it must be run, weather permit- 
ting, unless each and every entry 
drops out, 


CINEMA 


New Pictures 


Beware of Widows (Laura La 
Plante). Unfunny antics of a lady 
in love with a _ heart specialist 
who is pursued by all ladies. The 
principal pursuer is a widow with 
a bevy of husbands in her past. 
The lady in love breaks up the 
doctor’s marriage and saves him 
for herself by shooting pearls at 
the bride, groom and minister from 
A garter-and-curling-tongs _ sling- 
shot. 


Seventh Heaven (Janet Gaynor, 
Charles Farrell). Paris of the 
slums, of sewer cleaners, of War 
time. In this Paris live Diane 
the pathetic waif of the streets, 
Chico, the poet philosopher of the 
sewers, who takes her to his attic 
under the stars, Papa Boule who 
cares for Diane while Chico ‘is 


fighting les Boches — all the gay 
and pathetic characters of Austin 
Strong’s play, as lovable as ever in 
splendid adaptation. Janet Gaynor 
as a little creature who believes 
steadfastly in her bon Dieu, Charles 
Farrell as blustering, “very re- 
markable fellow’ Chico, are con- 
sistently true and natural. Imagin- 
ative direction is capped by superb 
photography that reaches its tech- 
nical climax when Diane and Chico 
are shown slowly mounting the 
seven flights of dreary stairs to 
their starlit garret. 


Rough House Rosie’ (Clara Bow) 
is moderately diverting nonsense 
about a hoyden from Tenth Ave- 
nue who wants to be a lady. She 
makes a hit in a cabaret, appears 
in society under the patronage of 
a handsome gentleman friend, dis- 
tresses her amiable prize-fighting 
boy friend. Butthe drinking, love- 
making, gambling of the upper crust 
disgust her tender soul so much 
that she returns just in time to 
cheer her prizefighter on to cham- 
pionship. A luridly punning sub- 
titler adds to the fun. Thus the 


Insist on this red woven label. 
Nothing withoutitis “B.V. D.” 


© 1927 The B. V. D. Co., Ine. 


Where Fit and Freedom Meet 


ects 


HE patented features of the “B.V. D.” Union 

Suit—the scientific design, correct drape, and 
finished tailoring of all “B.V. D.” garments—pro- 
vide a combination of real fit and roomy ease 
obtainable in no other underwear. 


“EV; B. 

Union Suits 
Men’s $1.50 
Youths’ 85c 


ey. 
Shirts 
and Drawers 
85c the garment 


Extra large sizes obtainable 
at an additional charge 


The B.V. D. Company, Inc., N. Y. 
Sole Makers ‘‘B.V. D.’’ Underwear 
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OLLEGE CRUISE 


Round the World 


FoR SECOND 
YounG ANNUAL 
MEN CRUISE 


Over GY ay Gy SEPTEMBER 
IT Yrs. { LY. ToMay 


ynp” 


Twenty-seven Countries Visited. 
Tropics in Winter. Japan, China in Fall 
and Europe in Spring 
College, Graduate and Preparatory Courses under 
a selected faculty 


For Itlustrated Booklet, Maps, Terms and Courses, 


Address: 
University Travel Association, Inc. 
285 Madison Avenue, New York City 


A University 
Afloat 
Around the World 


Thes.s. “AURANIA” of theCunard Line 


sails from New York September 1927 for 
8 months visiting 26 foreign countries. 
F cl Il contact between 
legate of 98 ry pone: =% =~ eaed at om 
universities for courses taken. 
This Cruise is Co-educational. 
Open to pre-collegiates and undergrado- 
ates, a!so to a limited number of older 
people with educational inclinations. 


Cost—$2500. to $4150.—fully inclusive, 


INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY CRUISE INC. 


11 Broadway New York 
Telephone Bowling Green 7657 


‘You 
¢ Try It 
x ‘hs 2 Weeks 


FREE 


Garant 


for 
One Year 


Stop That Growing Bulge! 


OOD-BYE to those extra inches and that uncom- 

fortable feeling! The ‘**Little Corporal” gives 
that springy step, youthful alertness and athletic 
poise which every man wants and’ needs. Prove it 
by a two weeks trial at our expense. 


Little Corporal 
ELASTEX Belt 


New! An exciusive feature! The famous Lit- 
tle Corporal Belt has been greatly improved 
and is now being made ing. Ehte the newly 

tented ELASTEX webbing is marvelous 
abric doesn’t shrink, ‘‘creep’’ or lose elastic- 
ity and launders ectly. Individually tai- 
lored. On and off in a jiffy. It’s simple—no 
clasps, lacers, or buckles. 

Two Weeks Trial Offer! 


Send coupon today for free literature and two weeks 
trial offer. If you prefer to order a belt give your 
waist measure. The price is $6.50. Enclose it with 
order or pay postman on delivery. If not entirely 
satisfied your money will be refunded promptly. 


Little Cerporal Ce. Phone: : Monres 0102 
| Det OE, thie W. Van Buren St., Chicage, fll 


Please send free literature and 2 weeks’ trial offer. 


Czechoslovakian princess is said 
to have “married twice but her 
Czechs were no good.” 

Fighting Love (Jetta Goudal, 
Henry B. Walthall, Victor Var- 
coni). A young Italian beauty 
marries her father’s friend to es- 
cape a cad. The villain forthwith 
orders her husband to Tripoli. 
Following him into the desert, she 
falls in love with her handsome 
officer escort, marries him when her 
husband’s death is reported. Her 
husband returns, only to commit 
convenient suicide. Endless shots 
of Miss Goudal staring vacantly in- 
to space between scenes of bloody 
Arab forays, slow up the action. 


THEATRE 


New Play in Manhattan 


Patience. Gusto and gay aban- 
don are the birthright of the rol- 
licking operettas of W. S. Gilbert 
& Arthur Seymour Sullivan. And 
while Vivian Hart as the saucy 
dairy maid, James Watts as the 
lavender Bunthorne and Joseph 
Macaulay as the poet Archibald, 
carol sweetly, they play with more 
diffidence than zest. A chorus even 
less frolicsome than the principals 
was likened by one reviewer to “a 
daisy chain of serious Smith or Bryn 
Mawr girls.” The proceedings are 
applauded in genteel style by play- 
ers in two stage boxes, outfitted in 
the costumes of 1881. For those 
who prefer emasculated albeit musi- 
cal Gilbert & Sullivan to no Gilbert 
& Sullivan, the production will 

The plot, as all should 
satirizes Oscar Wildian es- 
thetics, which it quite drove out of 
business. Precious Poet Bunthorne 
captivates 20 lovesick maidens but 
not milkmaid Patience, whose true 
love is a simpler fellow, Poet Gros- 
venor. Her example sends the love- 
sick maidens to the arms of ro- 
bust Dragoons. 


SCIENCE 


Earthquake 


Seismograph needles, the world 
over, jumped wildly a _ fortnight 
ago. So violently did the earth 
tremble that many a seismograph 
was jarred out of commission. One 
of the severest shocks in years 
had occurred and s¢ientists pic- 
tured one of history’s worst disas- 
ters in its wake. That evening 
they expected to find the press 
full of hideous headlines—cities 
razed, thousands killed, islands sub- 
merged, raging fires. 

But the newspapers had heard 
of no earthquake. A week passed 
and no _ far-flung correspondent 
cabled, radioed or _ telegraphed 
news of a disaster. But seismo- 
graphs do not lie. There had been 
an* earthquake and it had been 
violent. 

Commander Nicholas H. Heck, 
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earthquake expert of the U. §, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, assem- 
bled seismograph records, studied 
them, decided that the dire dis- 
turbance had been in western China 
or in Tibet, where population is 
thin, communication slow. He 
waited to hear if mountains had 
toppled, lonely. caravans been 
swallowed up. 


Colorimeter 


Two professors of the physics 
department of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology announced last 
week the invention of a colorimet- 
er which may displace human judg- 
ment in matching colors. By means 
of the colorimeter, the record of the 
color of a gown, a ribbon or even 
a flower can be made in Manhat- 
tan and transmitted by telegraph 
to San Francisco to be matched ac- 
curately. 


Expeditions 


Be it ever so humble, there is 
no place like a corner of the earth 
never before visited by white men. 
So think ethnologists, natural his- 
torians, cartographers, photograph- 
ers, hunters and peepers and priers 
and pushers, who year in and year 
out spend money and lives on ardu- 
ous expeditions. Some expeditions 
and their results of late months:* 

Strange Fish. William Beebe, 
one of those fortunate men who 
seem to be doing exactly what their 
spirits desire, returned to Man- 
hattan last week from a four-month 
fishing and observing expedition on 
the coral reefs of. Haiti. In the 
scientific-romantic vein which char- 
acterizes his writings, he excited 
newsgatherers with stories. of 
prowling on the ocean floor under 
60 feet of water, clad in an ordin- 
ary bathing suit and diver’s hel- 
met equipped with air-and-telephone 
tube.t He dictated piscatorial de- 
scriptions to an assistant in a 
schooner above. Occasionally he 
scribbled fleeting impressions on a 
zinc plate with a lead pencil. 

Prowler Beebe captured many a 
specimen at night, aided bya 
2,000-candlepower electric lamp, 
which attracted ocean-dwellers with- 
in netting range. Some fish, how- 
ever, are repelled by light. For 
these, dynamite was brought into 
play. Landlocked pools were pois- 
oned to obtain their denizens. 
Some_ species, friendly but coy, , 
Mr. Beebe captured by _ shooting 
tiny harpoons into them from a 
Daisy air rifle. 

A startling specimen 
transparent bell-shaped 

*These do not include the expeditions 
of scientists who dig beneath the earth’s 
surface for lost cities, tombs, treasures, 
fossils, jaw bones of ancient men and 
animals. Diggers’ recent doings will be sum- 
marized in another issue of TIME. 


+The upper end of this tube was split 
into two  branches—one supplying Mr. 
Beebe with air, the other connecting with 
a delicate telephone receiver. Thus, Mr. 
Beebe utilized the column of air which kept 
him alive, to transmit the sound waves of 
his voice to an amanuensis at the sea’s sur- 
face. The device was contrived by Dr. 
Mark Barr, English physicist, who accom: 
panied the expedition, 
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“AM{ ANY strong factors are drawing manufacturers and 
distributors here: Industrial freedom; low overhead; 

all-year working climate; cheap power, water and natural 
gas; local and imported raw materials; vast system of rail, 
water and truck transportation; dense, close-in market 
of 2,500,000 and a western tributary market of 11,000,000 
people. This combination of factors makes Los Angeles 
County the Industrial Magnet of the West. 


Specific information regarding 
manufacturing opportunities and 
distribution advantages in Los 
Angeles County may be had by 
writing the Industrial Department, 


Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


Los Angeles Metropolitan Area: 2,000,000 People; 5700 Industries; Annual Output Value, $1,250,000,000 
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A large native J t. 
labor market 
for you to draw upon 


NDUSTRIES in the Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth area have the advantage of the 
labor market of a large metropolitan 
center, and in addition a reservoir of 


high class rural labor in Virginia and the 
Carolinas to draw upon. 


The quality of this labor is exception- 
ally high. Only 4.8 per cent is foreign 
born, less than one-sixth the rate of 
northern cities. Norfolk’s mild climate 
means a high health rate—all year opera- 


tion of outdoor industries. 
Norfolk's highly favorable geograph- 


ical location makes possible substantial 
economies in the distribution of finished 
products. By land eight great railways 
link Norfolk with the great consuming 
markets. By sea, from a harbor free all 


year from ice, frequent sailings to both 
coasts—Europe and South America. 


Norfolk's abundant acreage provides ex- 
cellent plant sites at moderate cost. Our 
Industrial Commission will be glad to assist 
you by preparing an economic and engineer- 
ing analysis of the Norfolk-Portsmouth in- 
dustrial area as related to your specific en- 
terprises. All inquiries held in confidence. 
Address Norfolk - Portsmouth Industrial 
Commission, Dept. T-4, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Norfolk, Va, 


NORFOLK-PORTSMOUTH 


TO EVROPE 


Quick short hauls to half the popula- 
tion of the United States. By sea— 
express coastwise service at freight 
rates to the Atlantic Coast cities. 
Direct sailings to Europe and South 
America, 


Chamber of Commerce 


about a foot in diameter, which 
propels itself by opening and clos. . 
i like an umbrella. This creg. 
ture’s interior is a dining room, 
playground and protectorate for as 
many as 300 little silvery fish, 
Unharmed by the host’s poisonous 
tenacles and living on its killings, 
the parasites swim in and out of 
its mouth at will. 

Mr. Beebe, submarine poet, also 
captured the demoiselle, a dainty 
fishlet which gradually changes its 
afternoon dress of bright yellow 
and blue to an evening dress of 
charcoal grey. 

The Beebe expeditions are sent 
out by the New York Zoological 
Society. A party of ten went 
this time, traveling under sail, livy- 
ing in deck tents, trying to see 
how cheaply a four-month expedi- 
tion can be run with comfort and 


valid results, 

Elephants, Lions. Having been 
captured by savages at Mallicolo in 
the New Hebrides and rescued by 
a British warship, having made 
friends with elephants and lions in 
Eastern and Central Africa, Mr. 
& Mrs. Martin Johnson arrived in 
Manhattan a fortnight ago with 
200,000 feet of film and 7,000 still 
pictures for the American Museum 
of Natural History. Headquarters 
for their three-and-a-half-year’s an- 
imal observations were on_ the 
shores of a lake on the Abyssinian 
border, which they named Lake 
Paradise. 

Their game came to them. Ele- 
phants visited their purposely plant- 
ed sweet-potato patch so regularly 
that the Johnsons could recognize 
individuals, give them names, know 
them when they saw them many 
miles from home. 

Mr. Johnson did the photograph- 
ing. His wife, an expert shot, 
stood by with high-powered rifle. 
On one occasion, a cow elephant be- 
came distrustful of Mr. Johnson’s 
maneuvers, charged him. Pretty 
Mrs. Johnson stopved the irate fe- 
male with a bullet squarely between 
the eyes—only a few feet from 
the camera. ’ 

Concerning lions, Mr. Johnson 
said: “We came upon what was 
literally a virgin valley swarming 
with lions. They had never heard 
a shot fired, and treated us_ with 
the utmost indifference. Food for 
them was so plentiful that they 
even disdained the dead zebras we 
put out as bait, merely walking up 
and sniffing at the food we had 
provided. ... Day after day, for 
weeks at a time we filmed them, 
getting them in groups and families 
of ten or fourteen at a time. Al- 
together we photographed 147 lions. 

“They let us approach ridiculous- 
ly close. Sometimes they were too 
bored even to look at us, and 
we had to whistle to attract 
their attention, though often the 
noise of the camera would bring 
them out of cover, from curiosity, to 
join those already before the lens. 
In all my experience I have never 
encountered anything more remark- 
able.” 

Within a few months, Mr. & Mrs. 
Johnson expect to set out for the 
Congo to film gorillas, okapi (large 
shy forest-dwelling herbivore, wit 
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June, 1925, before treatment. Tree in Central Park starving through neglect 
under semi-artificial conditions. Note thin foliage and dying top 


June, 1926—same tree one year after treatment. Restored to new health 
and vigor through Davey methods of scientific feeding and pruning 


Saving the starving trees 
of Central Park, New York 


O EXPLAIN away the obvious results of neglect and ineffi- 

ciency, various fanciful and fallacious theories were advanced 
as to the reasons why the trees of Central Park are dying. In 1925 
the Davey Company challenged these unwarranted claims, and 
made the positive assertion that the trees of Central Park are dy- 
ing from neglect and starvation. To prove the truth of this asser- 
tion, the Davey Company offered to treat, at its own expense, 100 
dying trees as a demonstration. 


A careful survey by Davey Experts indicated that about 25% 
of the older trees of Central Park are too far gone to save, and 
another 25%, approximately, are border-line cases in advanced 
stages of decline, but with some reasonable chance of saving them 
by proper treatment. The other 50% were in varying conditions 
from fairly good to relatively poor. 

The 100 trees selected for demonstration were taken from the 
second group of border-line cases, and the Davey Company staked 
its reputation on its ability to save a substantial portion of these 
dying trees. The treatment given was the result of John Davey’s 
life experience and the quarter of a century experience 
of the whole Davey organization. 

This treatment was a combination of practical com- 
mon sense and scientific knowledge and experience. For 
exactly the same reason that a good farmer cultivates 
his fields and fertilizes his soil, the ground under these 
trees was thoroughly cultivated — adequate and appro- 
priate fertilizers were used—the ground was prepared to 
receive both water and air, so vital to plant life. One of 
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JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 748 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


the important elements in this program was the use of Davey 
Tree Food to stimulate new growth quickly. 


In addition to this, the trees were given expert scientific prun- 
ing to eliminate the dead and weak parts, and to establish a prop- 
er balance between a dying top and an impoverished root sys- 
tem. All the trees of Central Park are living under semi-artificial 
conditions, aggravated by neglect. 


One year later, in June, 1926, photographs were again taken of 
the same 100 trees, and a thorough examination disclosed the fact 
that 90°% of them showed definite improvement, a large propor- 
tion showing really marvelous improvement. The other 10% were 
holding their own. 

All of this proves beyond the possibility of doubt or fallacious 
argument that most of the trees of Central Park can be saved, 
if the civic pride of New York forces a prompt and complete 
abandonment of the past policy of neglect. 


All trees growing under lawn conditions are living under more 
or less artificial handicaps. Many of them are actually 
starving, slowly or rapidly. They need help. Are any 
of your trees starving? Look for danger signs in the 
slowly dying tops. The local Davey representative will 
he glad to examine your trees and report their condition 
to you without cost or obligation. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CoO., Inc. 


City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 
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For City, Suburban, and Country Homes 
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Cyclone Wrought Iron 
Fence; standard and 
special designs. 


Cyclone “Complete 
Fence”; tubular steel 
posts and framework, 
ornamental lawn 


fabric. 


Cyclone Fence for in- 
dustrial use; tubular 
steel posts and frame- 
work, chain link fabric. 


oo 
The only fence made entirely of copper-bearing materials— 
or maximum endurance. 


Tuerz is infinitely greater satisfaction 
in the ownership of a home, large 
or small, protected with a Cyclone 
Fence enclosure. 


Cyclone Fence assures privacy and 
greater freedom within the grounds. 
Imparts a finished touch to the land- 


scape. Reduces upkeep cost of grounds. 


Cyclone Chain Link Fence is Amer- 
ica’s standard for homes of all kinds. 
Manufactured and erected complete 
by the Cyclone Fence Company 
which handles all details and assumes 


Complete Responsibility. 


Catalog on home fencing, including 
Cyclone Chain Link and Wrought 
Iron, mailed on request. Write 
nearest offices. 


We erect fence anywhere. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Main Offices: WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


Works and Offices: 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Pacific Coast Distributors: 
Standard Fence Company, Oak!land, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 
Direct Factory Branches in All Principal Cities 


yclone 
Fence 


The Mark of 
Dependable 
Property 
Protection. 


North Chicago. III. Newark, N. J. 
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bizarre stripes, as yet unphoto- 
graphed). 

Akeley. Three weeks ago, Mrs, 
Mary L. Akeley told the circum- 
stances of her husband’s fever last 
autumn on Mount Mikeno in the 
Belgian Congo (TIME, May 23), 
The Akeley expedition obtained 
and preserved gorillas, studied the 
scenery of their haunts, aided the 
Johnsons in photography. Soon, 
in the Akeley-African hall of the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory will be many a tribute to the 
arduous work that hastened the 
death of Explorer Carl Ethan Ake- 
ley, scientist-explorer-sculptor ex- 
traordinary. 

“River of Doubt.” Commander 
George Miller Dyott, English ex- 
plorer and writer, started up the 
Amazon River in Brazil last sum- 
mer. At tantalizing intervals he 
informed the world, through his 
radio set, that he was alive. One 
message was broadcast from the 
headwaters of the Roosevelt River 
(“River of Doubt”). Five weeks 
ago, Commander Dyott arrived in 
Manhattan with a _ photographic 
record which substantiates the late 
Theodore Roosevelt’s charting of 
this 900-mile river, running from 
the Brazilian plateau into the Ma- 
deira River, tributary of the Ama- 
zon. He saw stone markers which 
had been left by the Roosevelt 
expedition, 

Snake-eaters, Bandits. ‘Robbed 
and maltreated by bandits. Have 
Nambikuara and Pareccis  collec- 
tions,” said a cablegram dated 
May 5 at Sao Paulo, Brazil, from 
Francis Gow-Smith, explorer and 
ethnologist for the Museum of the 
American Indian (Heye Founda- 
tion). The Museum was relieved, 
having feared him lost in Matto 
Grosso (thick forest) Province, 
Brazil. He had previously been 
reported as having eaten Christmas 
dinner with Commander Dyott in 
an Indian village. He had described 
the Nambikuara Indians as: most 
primitive; eating only raw food 
(snakes included); wearing a ma- 
caw feather in their noses; and no 
clothes. Mr. Gow-Smith, more 
than six feet tall, onetime football 
stalwart at Purdue University, in- 
spired awe in these Indians. Com- 
mander Dyott believes that the 
same bandits who annoyed Mr. 
Gow-Smith, also annoyed him. 


Darwin’s Bird. At the Field Mu- 
seum in Chicago, the public may 
now see two specimens of a 
straight-billed reed runner similar 
to those which Charles Darwin saw 
on his famed cruise in the Beagle 
in 1831. This species of bird, long 
believed to be extinct, was shipped 
from Uruguay by C. C. Sanborn 
two months ago, along with 3,342 
other birds, reptiles, mammals. 


Cliff City. Using cigarets and 
flattery, Oliver La Farge and Doug- 
las Byers, ethnologists of Tulane 
University (New Orleans), gained 
the confidence of the Mayan In- 
dians of Jacaltenango, a city 0 
2,000 inhabitants in the Guatemalan 
cliffs. They found a civilization 
strangely mixing mysticism an 
hard liquor, Christianity and pagan- 
ism. They attended a native fiesta. 
They returned to New Orleans last 
week, 
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CThere are no flowers 


im Morner’s GARDEN as sweet as 


those You send 


FrloweERs travel the highway 


from your heart to hers. Ina 
fragrant whisper they tell the 
tender thoughts you’ve been 
treasuring. As tenderly she clasps 
your flowers to her hungering 
heart, Mother will understand— 


as she always has. 


You can always send flowers to 
Mother—dy wire. This service 
was instituted by an organization 
known as the Florists Telegraph. 
Delivery Association, comprising 
thousands of bonded members in 
the United States and Canada, who 
send flowers all over the world. 


| 10c (coin or stamps) for beautifully illustrated, helpful book: How to 
Care for Flowers. Society of American Florists, 247 Park Ave., New York City 





Just Overnight 
from New York’ 


the Baths, 
the Radio-Active 
Waters of 


Europe at... 


The GLEN 
SPRINGS 


N all America, there is no 
other place like this— 
where the Radio-active min- 
eral springs and the natural 
Nauheim brine baths offer 
you all the advantages of 
European Spas. And here, 
every year, leaders in Ameri- 
can social and business life 
come regularly to relax and 
rejuvenate — to drink the 
waters and take the “Cure.” 


An estate of a thousand 
pine-fragrant acres. A set- 
ting of matchless scenic love- 
liness in the heart of the 
Finger Lake country. A 
splendid golf course. A justly 
famous cuisine, with private 
Dairy and Poultry farms. A 
daily concert program. Visit 
“The American Nauheim” 
for two weeks this summer— 
and take off ten years. 


a 


The baths and other treatments 
are especially suitable for heart, 
circulatory, kidney, nutritional and 
nervous disorders, rheumatism, 
gout, and obesity. Complete med- 
ical and hydrotherapeutic facili- 
ties, and modern aids to diagnosis. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 
WATKINS GLEN - NEW YORK 


WILLIAM E, LEFFINGWELL, President 


Write for booklets 


BOOKS 


FICTION 


Anachronism 


The Story* is about Pauline Man- 
ford, her gaily poised daughter 
Nona Manford, her tired-lawyer 
husband Dexter Manford, her easy- 
going son by a former husband Jim 
Wyant, and Jim’s wife Lita. 

Pauline Manford shifts the gears, 
steers the lives of all-the others. 
A woman whose day is divided 
into minute portions, at the same 
time a member of the Motherhood 
League and the Birth Control So- 
ciety, she makes activity an aim in 
itself. 

Reduced to its lowest terms, the 
action of the book is provided by 
Nona’s love affair with Stan 
Heuston and Lita’s incipient love 
affair with Dexter Manford. The 
rest of the characters are so im- 
plicitly concerned in one another’s 
actions, each is so much a pillar 
in the last year of the 19th Century. 
separate catastrophe would be im- 
possible. Total catastrophe trembles 
above them like a paper cutter on 
a thread when Dexter Manford ar- 
ranges things so that he can, 
without Jim, have Lita as a guest 
in his country home. A triviality 
twists the weapon as it falls. 
Nona’s arm is grazed, but her 
parents, unhurt, set out to tour the 
world. Lita goes back to Jim. 


The Significance. It is not un- 
just to imply that for Mrs. 
Wharton’s characters the most 
dangerous weapon of destruction 
would be a paper cutter. They 
are fragile figures which resemble 
those outlined in fashion magazines 
for the socially ambitious to cut 
out. The narrative, as usual in 
Mrs. Wharton’s books, is pursued 
with neo-Jamesian traps and 
snares, rather than less_ subtle 
hounds and horn. Her methods 
have not kept pace with her times, 
her subject matter, her ambition 
as social observer. Narration by 
implication, which seemed wise and 
successful in The House of Mirth, 
has, after the pioneering of Vir- 
ginia Woolf and others, a feeble 
gait, a corseted carriage. 

By her title Mrs. Wharton means 
to suggest that her characters, in 
their social security, have scarcely 
realized the ruin they so narrowly 
escaped. Mrs. Wharton too, bask- 
ing on the literary peak where she 
has longtime lived aloof, gives no 
sign of realizing that she is a 
distinguished anachronism. 

The Author, aged 65, lives in 
distinguished privacy on the Riv- 


-iera. She published her first book 


in the last year of the 19th Cen- 
tury. Descended from Manhattan 
patricians (Rhinelanders, Schermer- 
horns), she has always been serious- 
ly a gentlewoman. Art and animals 
are her least intellectual diversions. 
Henry James was her most impor- 
tant friend. 


*TWILIGHT SLEEP—Edith Wharton—Apple- 
ton ($2.50). 
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“Every year our 

FINNELL 

equipment saves “Sess 

us $11,800 net,” says James Collins, 
manager of the Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago. This is how he figures; 


Floor area— 81,600 sq. ft. of white 
Alabama marble. Would require a 
least twenty-two scrubwomen to do 
the job being done by seven men with 
FINNELL equipment. Total clean 
ing cost is 17 cents per sq. ft. pet 
year. With scrubwomen the cost 
would be 32 cents per sq. ft. Saved: 
$11,800 net. Spotless cleanliness 
greets tenants every morning. Build 
ing 100% rented for the last 10 years, 


Free Booklet Explains Value to You 
Regardless of size of floor area — in fac 
tory, office, store, bank—one of the eight 
FINNELL models can save you money 
and pay dividends in improved conditions, 
Send for the detailed booklet, ‘*Your Ques- 
tions Answered by Users.”’ If you wish 
free estimate of equipment needed and 
possible saving, enclose description of floors, 


area, present maintenance cost. FINNELL 
SYSTEM, Inc., 96 East Street, Elkhart, 
Ind. (District Offices in Principal Cities. 
Factories: Elkhart, Ind. and Ottawa, 
Ont., Canada) 


There is also a Household FINNELL, 1") 


interested askfor booklet,** Beautiful Floors,”, 
IT WAXES 
“ 
IT POLISHES 


IT SCRUBS 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
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Easy Reading 


THE Bic SHow—McCready Hu- 
ston—Scribner ($2). With the edge 
of his desire for adventurous living 
dulled by environment, Branch 
Diversey found himself, at the out- 
set of the War, an onlooker at life. 
Brought up by an_ over-careful 
mother, he had not followed his 
gay and reckless step-father into 
the professional life of the circus. 
Instead he had made himself a rich 
lawyer by marrying the daughter 
of a political boss. Unsatisfied in 
his desire to live thoroughly and 
without compromise, he leaves his 
wife and goes to another girl in 
whom he has seen the possibility of 
a deeper relationship, tells her that 
he will enlist and come back to her 
after the War. Thus he fulfills 
the essential vigor of his character, 
ceases to be a spectator, joins the 
big show. Author McCready has the 
ability to tell a swift story swiftly, 
to make events and people assume 
spasmodic vitality. His writing is 
not polished but it is workmanlike, 
easy to read. 


Child Witch 

THE TRIUMPH OF YOUTH—Jacob 
Wassermann—Boni &_ Liveright 
($2). Bishop Philip Adolph of 
Wurzburg has a_ sister-in-law, 
Baroness Theodata of Ehrenburg 
and a nephew, her son, Ernest. It 
is because of Ernest’s remarkable 
propensity for inventing fictions 
that his uncle, personifying the 
credulous cruelty of the early 17th 
Century, supposes the youth to be 
inhabited by evil powers. The 
child is clapped into a dungeon, 
made to watch his erratically lovely 
mother undergo tortures, urged like 
Joan of Are to confess sins of 
whose existence he is unaware. The 
triumph of youth is achieved when 
thousands of children who have 
listened to his stories with love 
and wonder flock to prevent his 
execution. 

A dancing and delicate wit in- 
habit Author Wassermann’s mediae- 
val romancing to a far greater 
extent than his sombre psychologi- 
cal studies of modern Germany 
(Gold, Faber, Wedlock). Translat- 
or Otto P. Shinnerer puts no 
strings across the bright lawn of 
prose on which Author Wasser- 
mann’s imagination whirls in a dex- 


terous Bergamask. 


VERSE 


Trombones 

Big, muscular black men; big 
Negroes with rhythm in their 
shoulders; strong, dark prophets of 
the Lord leaning far out from the 
warning places; holy fire in their 
eyes, holy rhythm in their sway, 
holy words rolling out from their 
mouths of wisdom; softly now, 
then louder, getting deep when 
they roar of the Fiery Furnace; 
thundering the Lord and his works 
on Sinai; now softly again, slower, 
crooning how the Lord was in his 
good works at little Jerusalem; 


sobbing how the humbler Lord was 
broken and crucified by the white 
soldiers; and then blaring it out, 
then trumpeting  brass-throated, 
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Port JOHNSON 
... let his memory doze 


with a belt-hitch, handslap, foot- 
stamp and double shuffle, timed to 
the march of the saints of the Lord 
on that terrible Judgment Day. 
F The oldtime Negro inspira- 
tional preachers, what were they 
but God’s slide trombones ?* 

So conceives James Weldon John- 
son, poet and_ social worker 
among his fellow Negroes. He 
has let his memory doze back 
for the main themes. of ser- 


*Gop’s TROMBONES—James Weldon John- 
son-—Viking Press ($2.50). 


A Glorious Golden VOICE 
for your Country Estate 


N Long Island, on Catalina, in Florida, charm- 

ing estates have been madeeven more charm- 

ing. They havebeen given a VOICE. Golden-toned 

Deagan Chimes have been installed to give expres- 

sion to the scenes of beauty and loveliness in which 
they are set. 

The sweet, far-reaching, indescribably mellow 
song of these chimes has become part of the com- 
munity itself—eagerly awaited by all within reach of 
their golden notes. The estates have become known 
far and wide as “the home of the chimes.” 

Itis hard to imagine a more satisfying investment, 
a more lasting source of gratification, than Golden- 
Voiced Deagan Chimes forcountryestates. A book- 
let describing a few of the installations made and 
giving other interesting details, has just come off the 
press. May we send you your copy? 


J.C. Deagan Inc. 


243 Deagan Building 


‘Here is a Masterpiece” 


The Rise 


of American 
Civilization 


By CHARLES A. BEARD & MARY 8. BEARD 


ky 


Second Large Printing AP Ree 


“ (?AN only be described as an epic... Almost 
every page smacks of the pungent irony, 
the sardonic humor, the discernment that are 


characteristic of Charles A. Beard.” 


—Evans Clark, New York Times 


ERE is a masterpiece...a panorama of 

America...a tremendous canvas... It is 
essentially, powerfully, magnificently true.” 

—Henry Kittredge Norton, New York Sun 


Decorations are by Wilfred Jones 
At all bookstores, 2 vols., 1650 pages, $12.50 


The Macmillan Co. .- 


New York 





Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 


Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 


Please state occupation or profession when writing 
or information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


LU 5 minutes aday 


Keep physically fit — glowing 
with vigorous health. Daily 
use of the new scientific Battle 
Creek “Health Builder” will 
make you look and feel like a 
new person. You exercise with- 
out effort this way. 


Better Than a Skilled 
Messeur 


Massage and vibration, as 

authorities will tell you, are 

wonderful aids to health. 

# Massage tones up the muscles 

gand promotes vigorous blood 

circulation. The far-reaching 

§cficcts of massage and vibra- 

tion with scientific exercise are 

combined in the Battle Creek 

“Health Builder.” Fifteen 

J minutes a day of enjoyable 

exercise develops the entire 

body—stimulates circulation— 

Posed By aids the body functions—pro- 

2 motes the longevity and keeps 

you feeling wonderfully fit. 

Over 50,000 men and women 

of all ages are renewing and 

keeping their health this way, 
largely upon the advice of their physicians. 


Miss Dorotuy Knapp 
acclaimed the world's most beautiful 
girl—who uses the “Health Build 

er” daily, in her home. 


Success and happiness depend on health. Write at once 
for our valuable Free book —“Keeping Fit in Fifteen 
Minutes a Day.” A complete series of interesting home 
exercises is included. Use the coupon—NOW! 

ee a SP A Ra RE ee 
Sanitarium Equipment Co. : 
Room KA-2116 Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me the Fare Boox “Kerrinc Fit" Today. 


Nea0RP cxccasccocusocecenaqgsnnepreeseneoercrecenesaasensser cinaaiaiinianiennlirntetieaA eT 


Oe 


NP icncicnttnnnterniininniats —— 


Made by manufacturers of the famous 
“Mechanical Health Horse” 
and Electric and Sunshine Baths. 
oe Ge eh ee Pe ae RR ee Ra me ee 
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mons he heard as a little boy. 
His intellectual faculty has played 
over the themes, spun them into 
folk poems without specious aid of 
dialect or ungrammatical rhetoric. 
There are seven sermons and a 
prayer, all of a powerful simplicity. 
But one sermon stands by itself, 
making the rambling accounts of 
Creation and the Fall and the 
Flood seem almost conversational. 
It is a funeral sermon, and one of 
the really great poems of U. S. 
literature. It tells how God, one 
morning, had a tall, bright angel 
cry out like a clap of thunder: 


Call Death!—Call Death! 

And “pale as a sheet in the 
moonlight” Death came up_ the 
golden street on his fastest horse 
with noiseless hoofs. 


And God said: Go down, Death, 
go down 

Go down to Savannah, Georgia, 

Down in Yamacraw, 

And find Sister Caroline. 

She’s borne the burden and heat 
of the day, 

She’s labored long in my vine- 
yard, 

And she’s tired— 

She’s weary— 

Go down, Death, and bring her 
to me... 


So without a word Death went 
down, leaving the lightning flash, 
and carried Sister Caroline back 
to God. And now 


Weep not—weep not, 

She is not dead; 

She’s resting in the bosom of 

Jesus. 

The Author. James Weldon John- 
son is a 55-year-old product of 
Jacksonville, Fla. He attended At- 
lanta, Columbia and Howard Uni- 
versities, taught school a_ while, 
then entered the musical comedy 
business in Manhattan. He served 
for six years as a U. S. consul in 
Venezuela and Nicaragua. He be- 
came executive secretary of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. For 
his richly racial poetry, plus his 
diplomacy and public service, he 
was given the 1925 Spingarn 
Medal (for “noblest achievement”). 

Aaron Douglas, race futurist, con- 
tributes striking illustrations to 
Trombones—black figures in planes 
of primeval shade. 


Editors: Briton Hadden and Henry R. 
Luce. Associates: Laird S. Goldsborough 
(Foreign News), John S. Martin (Books), 
Myron Weiss. 

Weekly Contributors: Willard T. Ingalls, 
Peter Mathews, Faith E. Willcox, Newton 
Hockaday, Ruth Flint, S. J. Woolf, Charles 
L. Reese Jr., Edward D. Kennedy, Noel 
F. Busch, Winsor French. 

Published by Time, Inc., B. Hadden 
Pres.; H. R. Luce, Sec’y-Treas. Offices: 
Penton Building, Cleveland, Ohio; and 25 
West 45th St., New York City. 

Subscription rate, one year postpaid: In 
the United States and Mexico, $5.00; in 
Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6.00. Circula- 
tion Manager, Roy E. Larsen, Penton 
Building, Cleveland. 

For advertising rates address Robert L. 
Johnson, Advertising Manager, Time, 25 
West 45th St., New York City. New Eng- 
land representative, John M. Sweeney 
Co., 127 Federal St., Boston; Western 
representatives, Powers & Stone, 38 Dear- 
born St., Chicago; Southern representative, 
F. J. Dusossoit, 1502 Land Title Bldg., 
Philadelphia; Pacific Coast representative, 
Roger A. Johnstone, Alexander Bldg., 155 
Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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DOUBLE #3 ROTAR 
SPRINKLER 
(Next Best to Rain, 


The day you get a Dg 
Rotary Sprinkler your i 
tion problems are solved righ 
and for years to come! 
improved model is made 
water larger areas—madéf 
give full satisfaction. Itsh 
not be confused with the sm 
onnier type of lawn spri 
er. 


“Sprinkles like a gentle sho 
in a circle 15 to 80 feet in diame 
according to water pressure. W 
is cut into drops like rain when f 
against the swiftly revolving 
Has adjustable nozzle. Sturdy 
base makes it easily movable 
pulling on hose. 


A work-saver! Operates autor 
ically—needs no attention. D 
built of interchangeable parts, 

Guaranteed—Sold direct from 
tory on a Satisfaction or Mo 
Back Guarantee. Price $12.50: 
paid anywhere. Try 10 days. li 
satisfactory in every way, ret 
sprinkler and your money will 
refunded. Descriptive literature 
request. 

Dealers—Write for special p 
osition. 


DOUBLE ROTA 
SPRINKLER (C0: 


Lou E. Holland, Pres, 


1209 Coca Cola Bldg 
KANSAS CITY, MO 
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